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EDWARD G. ALLEN. + HAMILTON MURRAY. 


London Agency for American Libraries 


28 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


Messrs. E. G. ALLEN & MURRAY desire to lay before you the 
advantages of this Agency for obtaining English and Foreign Books, 
Magazines, Periodicals, etc., and for General Library Work in Great 
Britain. 

Early Issues of Catalogues of Second-hand Books from all the Stock- 
keeping Booksellers in the Kingdom. 

Catalogues of Publishers, New Books, Government Publications, Blue 
Books, Patents, Ordnance Maps, etc. 


Advance Auction Catalogues promptly mailed—thus providing early 
opportunities for securing Good and Choice Books at moderate rates. 


All Important Books Collated Before Delivery. 

Defects of Rare Books Reproduced in Facsimile. 

Continuations of Scientific Serials carefully noted and forwarded 
promptly on publication. 

Should you desire an efficient London Agency of long and extensive 
experience in exclusively Library Work, Messrs. E.G. ALLEN & MURRAY 
will be pleased to answer any questions, feeling confident that the 
thorough equipment of their establishment will enable them to meet 
every library requirement in a satisfactory manner. 


References permitted to first-class Libraries. 


Special terms for large orders. 


1856-1901. 
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THERE is much of interest and encourage- 
ment in the reports made by various libraries, 
and summarized elsewhere, upon the use of the 
printed catalog cards issued by the Library 
of Congress. It is, 
secure full data of their use, to analyze the 
various elements of their cost, and to draw 
conclusions as to the actual results of the 
enterprise; but it is evident that the libraries 
using the cards are practically unanimous in 
approval of the service rendered. Greater 
promptness in delivery of cards is urged by 
several, but on the other hand many state 
that cards constantly accumulate before the 
books for which they were ordered have been 
received. There are minor 
of form, but on the whole the cards are re- 
garded as excellent, and these criticisms are 
likely to be obviated as the system is per- 
fected and developed. Certainly in time these 
printed cards should represent the highest at- 
tainable standard of bibliographical skill and 
accuracy, for they are necessarily subjected 
to the scrutiny of expert catalogers all over 
the country, and upon indication of error the 
Library of Congress has adopted the rule of 
reprinting and supnlying a corrected card 
without charge. It; is difficult to determine 
as yet how far the use of the cards reduces 
cataloging cost to subscribing libraries. In 
some libraries, when the clerical work of 
ordering, checking and otherwise handling 
the cards is allowed for, the saving is regarded 
as practically nothing; in others, while there 
has been no reduction in cataloging force, the 
catalogers have been able to accomplish other 
needed work that under ordinary circum- 
stances could not have been undertaken. On 
the whole it seems evident that there is a 
margin of economy in the use of the printed 
cards; and where this is not demon- 
strable their superior attractiveness counts 
strongly in their favor. 


of course, too soon to 


some criticisms 


even 


Despite the fact that the issue of the printed 
catalog cards marks a long step forward in 
co-operation and uniform methods, one good 
result of their use has been to lessen the 
power of the fetish of uniformity. Librarians 
are gradually coming to see that if their 


No. 6 
card catalog is up to date and conveys its 
information with clearness and accuracy, it 
is of litthke moment whether all the cards are 


in vertical handwriting or in disjoined hand- 


writing, or whether some cards are written 
and some are printed, or whether all cards 
are unvarying in their use of commas, 
semicolons and size symbol The willing- 
ness to use printed cards so far as possible 
and to accept variations from individual 
methods of cataloging is a sign that red tape 
formalism is giving broader and 


way to a br 
more practical point of view. Uniformity is a 
very good thing in catalogs as in many other 
essentials 
machinery, it 
rhe 
Library of Congress has been untiring in its 
efforts to adapt this central card system to 
many and requirements, 
rians have shown a gratifying willingness to 
waive personal preferences for the 
advantage. With this 
either side, the future of the enterprise is a 


lines of work; but when it sacrifices 
to details, the product to the 
becomes an incubus 


and a hindrance 


varying and libra- 
common 
desire manifest on 
most encouraging one. 

Co-OPERATION in bibliographical work is 
again in evidence in the long-awaited “Guide 
to the literature of American history,” edited 
by Mr. J. N. Larned and issued by the pub- 
lishing board of the American Library Asso- 
ciation through the of Mr. 
George Iles. The volume, now in 
press, will be ready for presentation at the 
Magnolia meeting, and will undoubtedly take 
rank as one of the most notable bibliographic 
It exemplifies in a 


generous aid 
which is 


publications of the year. 
striking manner the principles of the “evalu- 
ation” of literature, of which Mr. Iles has 
been so long a champion, and it is an elabor- 
ate extension of the kind of work done in 
the previous “List of books for girls and 
and “Bibliography of fine art.” The 
American historical liter- 


women” 
immense field of 
ature is here covered by a corps of annota- 
tors, themselves historians or experienced in 
historical work, whose aim has been to note, 
briefly and emphatically, the values, defects, 
and special features of this mass of material. 
In its scope the work is meant to be com- 
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prehensive, ranging from the literature es- 
sential to the writer of an historical mono- 
graph, to the best text books for a grammar 
school teacher. To its preparation Mr. Lar- 
ned has made the free gift of his services as 
editor, and Mr. Iles has contributed time and 
money in most generous proportions. Of the 
merits of the work it is as yet too early to 
speak. No enterprise of this character is likely 
to be free from defects or inconsistencies ; but 
on the other hand such work as this stands for 
cannot fail of a wide, practical usefulness. 
In the meantime we can bespeak in advance 
a cordial recognition on the part of librarians 
for the disinterested services to bibliography 
of which this volume is an evidence and an 
expression. 


As this number of the JourNnat leaves the 
press, the American Library Association 
opens its twenty-fourth annual meeting. Its 
members have before them a week crowded 
with business, and likely to bring forth re- 
sults of interest and importance in various 
fields of library activity. To the library 
workers gathered at Magnolia the JourRNAL 
extends cordial greetings, and best wishes 
for a pleasant and successful conference. 


Communications. 


BOOKS FOR THE BLIND: INFORMATION 
DESIRED. 


Tue Library of Congress is desirous of 
obtaining from the libraries throughout the 
country information regarding the books for 
the blind, showing the total number of books, 
music and magazines in different systems, 
the number and class called for most fre- 
quently, and the number of blind using the 
library, also whether readings are given, and 
the attendance. 

All information will be appreciated, as a 
representative of the Library of Congress will 
attend the International Congress for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the Blind, 
at Brussels, August, 1902. 

Etta Josseryn GIFFIN, 
In charge of Reading Room for the Blind. 


Lrerary or Concress, | 


Washington, D. C. 


INDEX TO A. L. A. PROCEEDINGS. 


WE librarians are persistent in disciplining 
publishers who fail to provide good indexes 
for their books, some even holding that copy- 
tight should be withheld from such books, 
but our own proceedings are issued year after 
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year unindexed. When our membership was 
100 we had some excuse; when it is over 1000 
we certainly should provide a thoroughly good 
index to the proceedings and not compel peo- 
ple to depend on the annual index of the Lr- 
BRARY JOURNAL. Many of our members do not 
take the JourRNAL, and those that do would 
find the volume of proceedings vastly more 
useful if it were thoroughly indexed. None 
of the work would be lost, as it would be all 
done for the JourNAL index, and the only ex- 
pense would be typesetting and presswork of 
a few pages. The executive board ought to 
order at its next meeting that the proceedings 
hereafter shall be fully indexed and make the 
small needed appropriation. Metvit Dewey. 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN GEORGIA. 


Georcia has passed a law allowing any 
municipality to raise money by tax and per- 
manent appropriations for library purposes. 
“Any such sum or sums of money so appro- 
priated shall be expended under the direction 
of the board of trustees of the public schools 
of said city, or the board of education, or the 
body controlling public schools in said city.” 
The public library is put entirely in the hands 
of the school authorities. 

This plan was tried in New York state for 
50 years and found wanting. In a paper read 
before the State Teachers’ Association at 
Syracuse in 1895, W. R. Eastman, state li- 
brary inspector, gave the following reasons 
in favor of a separate management: (1) to 
hold public attention; (2) to secure the best 
management; (3) to secure outside help. 
When they are combined the library inevit- 
ably becomes subordinate to the school and 
suffers for want of attention from both the 
board of control and the public. This 1s 
bound to be the result, even where a school 
board has the best interests of the library at 
heart. With a separate organization the li- 
brary has trustees chosen for its special ser- 
vice, who are specially and aggressively in- 
terested in its welfare. The library thus has 
an individual character with greater power 
to develop and enlist the sympathies of pub- 
lic spirited people in its behalf. The school 
as well as the community at large reaps the 
benefit of this independent growth and !arger 
development of the library. 

The public school and the public library are 
both essential factors in a complete system 
of popular education and as such they should 
work together in perfect harmony. But the 
best results have been secured where they are 
maintained as two distinct institutions. The 
experiment of combining them was a cost!v 
one in New York state. Georgia has not 
made a state appropriation for this purpose 
and the funds locally raised may be most 
carefully expended. But her law is open ‘to 
the same objection and there is danger that 
the result will be equally unsatisfactory. 

F. Yust. 
Strate | 
y, N. Y. 
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THE LIBRARIAN: REQUIREMENTS AND DUTIES * 


By Samvuet Garpiner Ayres, Librarian of Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


In the first place we must be in order to 
become first-class librarians. I do not mean 
to be in the sense of existing but in the ethical 
sense. The first postulate of right being 
anywhere is character. Character determines 
conduct; determines choice, even of books. 
Character determines culture in the 
truest and best sense. One cannot grow a 
real genuine culture upon an ugly character. 
Morals and culture go hand in hand. Some- 
thing akin to culture may be manifest in per- 
sons of no culture; but it is fictitious and in 
the end will so prove itself. All are endowed 
with memory, with power to think, and with 
opportunity to act, but the memory may be 
filled with the offscourings of the world, and 
the thought with the refuse of the street. 
Culture implies right companionship. Com- 
panionship begets likeness. The books of 
power beget power. A Virgil dreams of emu- 
lating Homer and writes his A=neid: a Lin- 
coln lives in thought with a Washington and 
copies some of his great qualities. Many an- 
other person of less fame has added another 
cubit to his stature by dwelling in the presence 
of the great and good. So Lowell is abso- 
lutely correct when he says that “a man’s 
mind is known by the company it keeps.” 

Culture is the prime requisite for the libra- 
rian. One may pass through all the schools 
and universities of the world and still be un- 
cultured. But undoubtedly the best road to 
culture lies in that direction. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me that there is something wrong 
in our system of education, when a man can 
go through a long course of training and not 
meet the great masters at all, or if at all 
only in a purely scholastic way. We study 
too much about things, and do not study 
enough the things themselves. It has been 
my lot for years to study men from many of 
the colleges of the United States. I regret to 
say, that too often they appear to be totally 


also 


* President’s address, New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation; read at Bi-state Library Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 15, 1902. 


ignorant of the world’s greatest masters. In 
the present clamor for the specialist we have 
gone too far and neglected the fundamentals. 
Every year we have to acknow ledge that there 
is a vast difference between knowledge and 
culture. One may be master of all the lan- 
guages, art and science of the universe and 
yet be totally devoid of culture. Ruskin has 


said it in a better way: “You do not educate a 


man by telling him what he knew not. but 
by making him what he was not.” 

Next after culture I would say that the 
librarian in order to be successful must have 
a love for this work. This is necessary in 


any calling. It marks the difference between 
the mechanical and librarian. If 
you cannot muster this love at the beginning 


the real 


of your career, you had better leave this work 
for something else. But if you will stay in 
the work after you have found this out, it 
were better for you if you had never been 
The endless details, trying at best, will 
Even if 


born. 
deteriorate into absolute drudgery 
we do love the work, how the details do grind 
at times into our very fiber! The remem- 
brance of “our public” and the service we may 
render them enables us to complete what we 
have undertaken and we go to the next task 
with unabated vigor. 

It is a proverb that poets are born and not 
made. It is largely true of the librarian that 
there must be natural aptitude for the work. 
will can almost any 
difficulties. One can make oneself like dis- 
tasteful work. Yet the fact remains that the 
best work is done from love of the work and 
with 


Indomitable overcome 


not of necessity. So again we must say 


Lowell: 


“No man is born into the world whose work 


Is not born with him; there is always wor 


Ané tools to work withal, for those who will 


The next requisite necessary for the libra- 
rian is helpfulness. Woe be to that librarian 
who has not that One might as 
well retire into a nunnery and tie red tape 


requisite 
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forever, if lacking this characteristic. Just 
here let me say a word in regard to our atti- 
tude to the public. Should we aid in research 
or should we tell the reader to be content with 
what can be found in the catalog? Not long 
since a student came to our library to look up 
some point of interest suggested in the class- 
room. I spent an hour or more in helping 
him find what he needed and what would per- 
haps taken him three hours to find. A new 
assistant suggested after the young man had 
gone, “You should not have spent so much 
time with that man. You should have spent 
a little time in showing him how.” I think 
we were both right. The reader in general 
is not as well acquainted with the inter-rela- 
tion of subjects as the librarian gets to be, 
so that we really have the key to the solution 
of many a difficulty. The main thing for us 
to do is to make our libraries available to the 
reader. On this will in large measure depend 
the usefulness of our library. 

The word co-operation is much used in 
these days. It has invaded the library world. 
The librarian must co-operate in every under- 
taking that involves library use in the town 
The public school, debating 
club, women’s club, doctor, lawyer, teacher, 


where located 


preacher, parent, child, all will come to the 
public library for ministration, inspiration, 
help. The library is more than a place of 
amusement. The public library has come to 
be the headquarters of the largest graduate 
and undergraduate body of students in the 
world. A large majority of the people get 
their education outside of the schools. Some 
of the greatest scholars we have ever had 
were not educated by the school but by the 
library. The presence of a young workman 
in the British Museum every noon at the 
lunch hour did not excite remark. No one 
thought of him as likely to be of note. But 
George Smith the Assyriologist and finder of 
the famous flood tablet was worthy of atten- 
tion. His work holds all his successors under 
lasting obligation 

I say not with lament that the library has 
changed its position and work in the com- 
munity. It is a trite remark that the library 
of other days was a mausoleum of books. 
Sometimes it seems to me that the modern 
library is a hospital and that the patients all 
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have the same disease—an attack of fiction 
With some the disease is chronic, and how to 
cure it may be a desirable task for the libra- 
rian—and one that some have not been slow 
to undertake. But seriously the librarian has 
a great work to do in introducing charming 
friends to the lifelong acquaintance of young 
people, and here comes one real joy of our 
work. There is a joy in work for work’s 
sake, but there is a greater joy in work for 
others’ sake. 

There is another requisite for the success 
of the librarian. There must be genuine busi- 
ness ability. This involves a knowledge of 
how and where to buy our books. This knowl- 
edge comes largely from experience. Fifteen 
years’ experience and an average increase of 
4000 vols. per year, I think give me the right 
to speak on this subject. In that time the 
library under my care has increased from 
12,000 vols. to over 72,000. At the beginning 
of my buying I wrote to several of the leading 
librarians as to the method of purchase. I 
found that for books published in this country 
there was no uniformity of practice. So I 
began to study the subject for myself. I will 
give you the results in a few don'ts. 

1. Do not buy all of your books in one place. 

2. Do not as a rule purchase from the pub- 
lisher directly. An old book dealer once said 
to me “every publishing house has a back door 
as well as a front door.”” I did not quite know 
what he meant then, but I do now. It is per- 
fectly legitimate, too. I will give you an in- 
stance. At a certain publisher's I could get 
only 33 1-3 of, but after awhile I found that I 
could get 40 off on the same books next door. 
How did it happen? In making various deals 
they had exchanged books. I admit it was 
not quite fair to the publisher, but the dis- 
count was given in view of a somewhat larger 
purchase of this publisher's own stock. 

3. Do not fail to connect yourself with some 
good dealer in second-hand books. He has 
more time and understands the general field 
better than any publisher. He is also more 
apt to be without bias toward authors and 
books and will be a real help in securing the 
best on subjects with which you are least 
familiar. The dealer will serve you in ways 
you little expect. He will have editorial 
copies, books sent out for review purposes 
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and after review sold. They are thus second- 
hand books, but exactly as good as new. 
These you can buy at much less than the pub- 
lishers can afford to sell, for they were bought 
by the yard. Then the dealer frequently has 
remainders of first-class low 


books at very 


prices, and books you ought to have. Some- 
times you may have to wait a little to secure 
what you want. For instance by waiting a 
couple of months I was able to secure “Who's 
who in America,” the edition, at less 
than half price, viz.: $1.25, and this is a com- 
mon experience. Of there are of 
necessity some books that you must have as 


new 
course 


soon as published, or else lose the circulation 
of them. But these are few. Then, 
there are some books published in limited 
editions that you cannot afford to pass by. I 
thought that this was the case with the “Jesuit 
relations,” and after waiting as long as I dared, 
secured number 625 out of the 750 sets pub- 
lished. More than once since have sets been 
offered for at least $75 less than the publish- 
er’s price. Again, the dealer will do for you 
what Almost 
library has one or more special collections, 
and it is desired to make the collection as 
complete as possible. The dealer can help 
you very much in your collecting. I can best 
illustrate what I mean by another leaf from 
the note book of my Of course 
in a theological library one of our distinctive 


too, 


the publisher cannot. every 


experience 


aims is to secure all we can bearing on the 
history of the various religions and denomina- 
tions of the world. On a certain day I found 
that a dealer had secured a collection of some 
size relating to the Friends or Quakers. Much 
of this I secured for a small sum. I 
interested some two years since to have two 
leading Friends from York, England, tell me 
that they thought I had some rarities not pos- 
sessed by the Friends’ Library at York, a col- 
lection which is, I believe, considered quite 
complete. Many similar instances have oc- 
curred in my experience 

The days are not long enough for the libra- 
rian; something must be left undone. What 
shall it be? That is a question largely deter- 
mined by the personal character of the libra- 
rian. One library rule not found in any of 


was 


the manuals I know, is worth embossing on 
“Do the duty that lies nearest 


the memory. 
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you.” If you do this you will avoid many a 
conflict 


duties must be done first, the 


Again I would say that the simplest 
more complex 


after. Availability of material must come be 
fore scientific method. If it is best found 
through the scientific method well and good 
If not and some other way suggests itself, 
there must be enough courage to take that 
way. The truest science is the simplest. The 
complex may or may not be science; some- 
times we find it is pedantry. But that which 
will produce the greatest results in the short- 


est time is in most cases the best. For my 
part I do not li 

finally formulated 
The tendency of the time is begin 


consider library science as 
Our work is yet in its in 
ception 
ning to be to centralize around local centers 
In the old days the buyer for the firm was an 
He had to go to the 


it 1s no 


important factor nearest 
large city to do his buying. Now 
longer necessary. The travelling man comes 
to him and he is as well served as formerly 
What true of 
other kinds of life. I 
every library will have its wagons, corps of 
will not 


is true of commercial life is 


believe that in time 
messengers and deliverymen, who 
books, but 


way. 


solicit orders for 


In fact, if the 


only deliver 
them in a 


people won't come to us we must go to them 


systematic 


and do as everyone is doing in the business 
world. Home delivery has already come to stay 
in some quarters, and the work will grow 
There is a readjustment of life now taking 
place. In this readjustment the library should 
be the center of the community. It will be 
for after all the library 


Here all ( reeds 


so if we make it so, 
will be just what we make it 
and possibly all classes and race distinctions 
are ignored. If we remain the servants of all 
and forever keep in the background the idea 


that the library is ours, we shall have some 
measure of success. Our public must take 
precedence of our work. A library success 


fully managed can raise the tone of a whole 
Our real success will not be 


community. 
measured by hy our scientific knowledege of 
our work, by the size and value of our library, 
attendance and 


transmute 


nor by the statistics of our 
circulation, but by our ability to 
character into character, and this implies what 
I said in the beginning—we must be in 


order to do. 
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PERSONS not accustomed to preparing ma- 
terial for the binder consider this an easy 
task, and may lightly dismiss it with the 
remark, “Oh anyone can do that.” Not so. 
Your magazine must first be collated, and not 
unfrequently a signature is wanting, or leaves 
have been cut out, or a whole number is 
missing, and if it is a foreign magazine weeks 
may elapse before the missing part is re- 
placed, and sometimes it is out of print, and 
you can never get it. English and American 
magazines can generally be obtained more 
easily, but sometimes they too are out of 
print and your set is spoiled. 

If your volume is complete a pattern vol- 
ume is found, a binder’s slip made out, and 
then copied in the binder’s book. If the slip 
is not exactly like the pattern, and the binder 
follows the slip as explicitly directed your 
volume is lettered wrongly, and it has to be 
returned and corrected or uniformity is de- 
stroyed. 

It is astonishing how many mistakes can 
be made even when copying from a pattern. 

Some libraries send a pattern with each 
volume to be bound, some depend on rub- 
bings, but there is more risk with the latter, 
for even if the size of the letters and panels 
are correct the margins may be cut too much 
or too little, and then the volumes are too 
long or too short for the rest of the set. It 
is harder also to keep the colors uniform, 
for dark green may be a shade darker or 
lighter than the rest of the set, red is espec- 
ially difficult, dark brown admits of a number 
of different shades, and even in duck and can- 
vas the shades vary. 

Another intricacy is in the matter of the 
choice of material. One’s first choice is al- 
most always for morocco. A library with all 
the books bound in half morocco would be 
a dream of beauty and utility, but unfortun- 
ately most libraries have to consider the 
question of expense, and few can afford this 
luxury for all the books, nor would it be 
worth while. Few novels, for instance, are 
worth rebinding in half morocco, the paper 
would wear out long before the binding. 
Sheep wears well for a time, and one can 
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INTRICACIES OF BINDING. 


By CuHarLotre Martins, Princeton University Library. 


hardly imagine law books in any other bind- 
ing, but with age the leather pulverizes into 
a fine dust, and finally peels and breaks. One 
of the most durable bindings is the ugly 
duck which is said never to wear out, and 
therefore like the “ugly duckling” of fable 
has for those who have eyes to see, the high- 
est beauty, in this case the beauty of useful- 
ness. 

A little more attractive are the plain and 
art canvases which wear nearly as well as the 
duck. 

Care must be taken that sheep is not palmed 
off on you for goat, and that you do not pay 
for morocco and get roan or cowskin or even 
cloth. Cowskin is a fairly durable leather 
both as to looks and wear, provided that it is 
cowskin, the outside of the hide, and not 
skiver, the inside. 

Let us note a few specific cases of the in- 
tricacies of binding, especially of the foreign 
periodicals which may be considered as types. 

The Germans carry their love of hard 
work even into the making up of their peri- 
odicals. Take the Jahresbericht uber die 
Fortschritte der Classiker Alterthumswis- 
senschaft, sometimes better known as Bur- 
sian’s Jahresbericht. It is divided into five 
abtheilungen; the “Griechische klassiker,” 
the “Lateinische klassiker,” the “Alterthum- 
swissenschaft,” the “Bibliotheca philologica 
classica,” and the “Biographisches jahrbuch.” 
Every one of the twelve numbers has a few 
pages for each part, and as the pages of one 
part often overlap the pages of the next, care 
has to be exercised when the volume is pre- 
pared for the binder, lest the parts be mixed, 
and confusion be the result. 

Another, though not so intricate as the first, 
is the “Neue Jahrbuch fiir Philologie und 
Paedagogik.” 

This has but two abtheilungen, and if a 
person exercises ordinary intelligence, it is 
prepared without much trouble. Our next 
example is the “Jahresberichte fiir neuere 
Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte,” which needs 
even more care than Bursian’s Jahresber- 
ichte, for there is nothing on the covers to 
indicate that it is not the most innocent of 
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The only indications are I. 9, 
Iv. 6, 1. 2, mr, 1 at the top of the several 
pages, and iv, 6 may start the volume. The 
parts must be carefully collated or your vol- 
ume § veritable “pi.” The French period- 
ical types are Bulletin des Sciences Mathé- 
matique and the Revue des Bibliothéques, 
the first is in two parts, but this is easily 
discovered in any library where the maga- 
zines are collated. The Revue des Biblio- 
théques publishes special catalogs with sep- 
arate paginations which sometimes run 


periodicals. 


through two years. 
English and American periodicals are sel- 
dom printed with more than one part, the 


Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, and 
the Journal of the Geological Society of 
London, being the only exceptions that I 
now recall, and in these the pages are num- 
bered for the two parts in Arabic and Roman 
figures so that it is easy to tell to which part 
they belong. The greatest trouble with the 
English and American periodicals is the too 
frequent change of name. Our last example 
is the “Publications” of the Palaeontograph- 
ical Society of London. This society issues 
one volume each year, which comes bound 
in board covers and contains parts of four 
or five monographs. This binding must be 
cut off, and as the several monographs are 
concluded, bound in separate volumes. A 
title-page, table of contents, index, and direc- 
tions for the binder come with the concluding 
portion of the article, so that if a little care 
is exercised the work is not difficult, the try- 
ing part of it is the length of time taken to 
complete the monographs. We have parts 
waiting for completion which were begun in 
1856, 1863, 1867, and so on down to date. 
Having prepared our periodicals, what shall 
we do with our theses, dissertations, and the 
miscellaneous pamphlets which most libraries 
have by the thousands? Shall we bind them 
separately, or make a volume of pamphlets 
on kindred subjects, or keep in pamphlet 
boxes? Something must be done with them. 
Mr. Spofford in his “Book for all readers,” 
has treated this subject so fully that I will 
only say that our preference is to bind mon- 
ographs, however thin, separately in a neat 
half cloth binding which costs only 8 cents 
each, unlettered, but to put consecutive series 
chronologically arranged, such as college cata- 
logs, or booksellers’ catalogs, in annual or 
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five year groups actually bound, or in self 
binders 

In the case of a very thin book the question 
whether lengthwise of 
the back, on the side, or the book padded and 
then lettered in the usual way? Generally 
the padding is preferable, if the book is valu- 
able, but in this case you must watch your 
binder and not let him place the blank leaves 
both front and back of the so that the 
text is wellnigh lost, as a generally intelli- 


Blank 


arises as to lettering, 


text, 


for us 
at the back. 
When rare or expensive hooks are to be 


gent dealer recently had done 
leaves should of course be 


bound explicit directions must be given lest 
your binder cut down the wide margins dear 
to a bibliophile and so ruin the value of the 
book. onscience, or 
rather no education, in this matter 

Again a question arises, how 
shall a book or periodical be 


Some binders have no ec 


many 


times 
rebound? In 
the case of an ordinary in print book twice 
is all it is worth, for by that time the margins 
at the back are so narrow that the book can- 
not be that 
opened conveniently. In the case of 

of print book, the value of the work, and the 
demand for its use, may make it necessary 


sewed in such way it can be 


to rebind as long as there is any margin at 
the back left to sew. 

When the boxes are at length packed and 
sent to the binder, the librarian can breathe 
freely, and be thankful until the first box is 
returned, then troubles again begin. A sam- 
ple is perhaps returned in this box but no 
newly bound volume, or vice versa. If it is 
the custom to compare the two and check up 
in the binder’s book, it mu-t either be put 
aside until its fellow the items 
checked twice. Or perhaps, if there were a 
number of volumes of the same periodical, 
half are kept back, and the samples with 
them, and each of these samples is wanted by 
at least three persons 

This is one point, by the way, against send- 
ing samples instead of rubbings. Finally it 
may happen that in spite of all our care one 
or two are wrongly lettered. If one is for- 
tunate enough to have his library located in 
a large city, and the binding is done in that 


comes or 


city, some of the annoyances may be avoided, 
but for the unfortunate majority who live 
in small towns, where the binding all has to 
be sent away, the intricacies deepen. 
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THE PRINTED CATALOG CARDS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: 
COMPARISONS OF USE. 


THE issue of printed catalog cards from 
the Library of Congress to subscribing li- 
braries having had some six months’ prac- 
tical trial, it has seemed that it might be both 
interesting and useful to present such infor- 
mation regarding the methods and advantages 
of the system as could be furnished from the 
experience of subscribing libraries. Neces- 
sarily this must be a preliminary and inade- 
quate report, for the system is still in a pro- 
cess of adjustment on both sides—to the 
needs of the public libraries, on the side of 
the Library of Congress; and, on the side of 
the public libraries, to the requirements of 
uniformity and formality imposed by the exi- 
gencies of a great central cataloging organiza- 
tion — but it is hoped that it may be later sup- 
plemented and extended. 

It is desirable first to re-state briefly the 
outline of the scheme as developed by the 
Library of Congress. Beginning with No- 
vember, 1901, the catalog cards printed by the 
library for its own use—covering current 
copyrighted books; miscellaneous accessions, 
current and non-current; and books already 
in the collection in process of reclassification 
— were printed in quantities sufficient to sup- 
ply copies, at cost and ten per cent. additional, 
to libraries desiring them. Author cards only 
are furnished, with indication of subject 
headings for certain groups. Orders are sent 
in on special order blanks furnished by the 
Library of Congress, or by checked copies of 
the Copyright Bulletin, Publishers’ Weekly, 
or advance galley strips of card entries sup- 
plied by the Library of Congress; or in type- 
written lists. All order slips are checked by 
the Library of Congress and returned with 
indication when the cards required can be 
furnished. 

Reports have been received from 20 libra- 
ries that have used the cards for from two to 
six months, and that range from large ref- 
erence libraries such as Harvard and the 
John Crerar, to public libraries like those of 
Hartford, Utica, Salem, and the larger cities. 
The opinion is practically unanimous that it 
is as yet too early to judge the practical bene- 
fits of the scheme —in saving of expense or 


of labor — orto criticise the delays or formali- 
ties inseparable from the initiation of such an 
enterprise. On the whole the verdict of sub- 
seribers is strongly favorable, the service is 
regarded as prompt, and the cards as most 
satisfactory. 

Harvard College Library reports that the 
Library of Congress cards have been received 
since November last. Up to April 14, 565 
titles were ordered and 2156 cards received, 
at a cost of $19.45. Mr. Tillinghast says: 
“We order: 1, for all copyrighted books of 
1900 and later; 2, for other accessions if we 
find from L. C. proof that cards can be had; 
3, occasionally to substitute for cards in our 
catalog, but soiled or not as satisfactory as 
L. C. cards (e.g., if L. C. gives contents and 
our cards do not). 

“As books are picked out for L. C. order 
they are sent to the stenographer, who type- 
writes the order on special slips. He 
makes a carbon copy of each, which is 
filed at the delivery desk until cards 
are actually in the public catalog. The cata- 
logers take up the books, fill out the order- 
slip for our official catalog, except that if the 
author’s name needs to be looked up or filled 
out, it is left untouched. The books are 
then checked as cataloged and sent to the 
shelves. When the cards from L. C. come 
the shelf-marks and subject headings are put 
on, and if necessary the author’s name on the 
order-slip is made to agree with the L. C. 
card. (I mention the common case; of course 
it sometimes happens that we change the L.C, 
cards to agree with a previous entry in our 
catalog. ) 

“We do not compare the books with the 
L. C. cards. 

“We save, therefore, searching for authors’ 
names, and writing out the copy for our print- 
er, keeping the copy, sending it, reading proof. 
Just how much of this gain is offset by pro- 
cesses which the L. C. cards require. I have 
not tried to ascertain. It is clear that we gain 
materially in time, apart from the large gain 
in cost over the charge of our own printer. 

“We order exactly the number of cards re- 
quired for each title. 
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“We have received cards (since the service 
was fully established) within from five to six 
days from the time of ordering. It often 
happens that the cards arrive before the book 
is taken up by the catalogers. Occasionally 
we get them in two days. 

“We have had no serious trouble from dis- 
disagreement of the cards with our customs 
though in a few cases we have discarded the 
L. C. cards after we had received them. Ii 
the difference is vital we change the cards. 
If it is of small importance we do not. 

“We have noted a few errors in the cards 
and sometimes omissions which we regret, 
but I consider these as entirely unimportant 
when compared with the advantages and ex- 
cellencies of the L, C. cards 

“The Library of Congress supplies forms 
for notifying them of errors in the cards, and 
I have made use of these; it then reprints 
the cards, and, in the case of errors, supply a 
new set without charge; in case of additional 
information, it charges for the new cards, 

“T think the Library of Congress is doing 
all that it can to make the work satisfactory, 
and as its staff becomes more used to the 
work and acquires precedents, the work will 
undoubtedly improve in detail. I expect, too, 
that libraries purchasing the cards will grad- 
ually bring their own rules into agreement 
with those of the Library of Congress.” 

At Columbia University Library cards for 
185 books have been received,* at a cost of 
$6.50, exclusive of the clerical or other work 
done on the cards at the library. The order- 
ing conditions vary somewhat from those of 
other libraries. Dr. Canfield says: “We re- 
ceive from the publishers, every two weeks, 
copies of all recent publications which they 
think will be of interest to this library. In 
this way we often secure an American book, 
and have it cataloged and on the shelves, be- 
fore the proof slips from Washington reach 
us. Considering the comparatively small 
number of current American books which 
this library purchases—in which respect it 
is, of course, not at all like a public library, 
being built up along the lines of the work 
of the departments of the university—and the 
further fact that we are so immediately in 
touch with the great publishing houses of this 
city, we have decided that it is not profitable 


* Reports from the various libraries represented 
are made up to April 30, 1902. 
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for us to wait for the proof-slips from Wash- 
ington and then to examine and clip and clas- 
sify these. Hereafter, therefore, we shall 
simply make a slip of the title of any Ameri- 


can book which we order and send this 
directly to Washington, receiving the cards 
in return. This makes it possible for us to 


American books at no 
expense than the small amount of time given 
by one of the subordinate members of the 
staff in preparing this memorandum slip.” 

At Amherst cards for 195 books have been 
received. Three cards are 
ordered, thus keeping up two complete author 
catalogs and one subject catalog. “Most of 
the cards have reached us within five days 
of ordering, and we notice an improvement 
in promptness of service recently. We gen- 
erally order cards at the same time as the 
books, and the cards apt to reach us 
first. So far as we can tell, we do not make 
a money saving over our former methods of 
cataloging, which were perforce very eco- 
nomical and somewhat inadequate, but we 
value the cards very much for their great 
superiority to those we were making. 

“The two leading points in their favor 
in this comparison are: 1, their greater ful- 
ness (full names, notes, 
the immense superiority of print over either 
handwriting or typewriting for use in a card 
catalog.” 

For the University of Nebraska Library, 
J. I. Wyer reports: 
sets of the Library of Congress printed cards, 


catalog our greater 


copies of all 


are 


contents, etc.); 2, 


“We have used only 64 


the total number of cards being 173. Our 
principal impressions resulting from their 
use are: 

“First. Their cheapness. Even with the 
time spent in making out order lists for 
them, verifying, etc, we feel that they 


are still cheaper than the old method of 
cataloging by hand, though it is hard to say 
just what balance there is in their favor on 
this score. As we duplicate our card catalog 
for all books sent to departmental libraries, 
the saving is of course considerable in all 
such cases. We get regularly the daily proof 
sheets from the Library of Congress, and use 
them to a considerable extent in ordering 
our catalog cards, merely cutting out the 
item from the proof sheet and sending it to 
Washington. 

“Second. We 


Promptness of service. 
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almost always have the cards before the 
books, and in the case of foreign books, 
English especially, we have the cards wait- 
ing for weeks. The reason we have used 
no more of these cards, is because we 
commenced very late, and have preferred 
to order only books for which they 
could surely supply cards. Even if the cost 
was very nearly as much as cataloging by 
hand I should still think that the appear- 
ance of the printed cards would turn the 
scale.” 

At Bryn Mawr College Library the cards 
are used for two purposes — cataloging new 
books and revising the catalog. Cards for 
new books are ordered by making a type- 
written carbon copy of the order slip. This 
receives the library stamp and is franked 
to Washington. The order slip marked with 
“L. of C.” is left in the book on arrival and 
notifies the cataloger to wait for cards. Asa 
rule the cards are received before the books 
and the service has been in every respect 
prompt and accurate. For the revision of the 
catalog the processes are necessarily more 
complicated, necessitating frequent compari- 
son with the books, or replacement of the old 
(32) card by the new. 

For the John Crerar Library, Mr. Andrews 
reports: “From Jan. 1 to April 1 the John 
Crerar Library submitted 1641 titles on trip- 
licates of its order sheets to the Library 
of Congress. Beginning with Jan. 28, these 
triplicates were definite orders to send 21 
cards for every tithe which the Library of 
Congress could supply. 1165 orders for titles 
were thus given and 312 titles were received 
in immediate response to these orders. 
The triplicate sheets were returned to us 
later, notifying us that certain titles would 
be supplied later if desired. In most cases 
these were reordered on instructions to 
supply, if possible, within three months, they 
being mostly for foreign books. During 
these months 164 titles were so ordered, of 
which about 100 probably belong to the lists 
from January 28 to March 31. This would 
make a total of over 400 titles for which we 
received, or will receive, Library of Congress 
cards, out of 1165 works ordered by our 
agents, or approximately 40 per cent. In 
addition to these we ordered during the three 
months 269 titles for analytical entries for 
books ordered previously to Jan. 28, and 
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already cataloged by us. We could not give 
the number of analyticals without an actual 
examination of the titles. Of the total 745 
orders, 587 had been received before the 
middle of April, and by far the greater part 
of the 158 outstanding are for foreign books 
which the Library of Congress will receive 
at the same time that we do, or earlier. 

“On April 4, four books were in the library 
awaiting Library of Congress cards; three 
sets of cards were found not to be available, 
and three more will not be used at present 
On the other hand, 278 sets of cards are 
awaiting the receipt of books by us. 

“Our best estimate is that the use of 
Library of Congress catalog slips and cards 
have enabled us to order American books 
about a week earlier than when we depended 
upon the Publishers’ Weekly, and to secure 
a considerably larger percentage of odd titles. 
The net saving in time and money is about 
10 cents per title; the actual cost of obtain- 
ing 21 copies of a title in this way is about 
16 cents as against 26 cents in our regular 
way. Of course this is exclusive of the work 
of classification, shelf-listing, etc., which are 
essentially the same by either system. As we 
estimate the cost of this other work at 25 
cents, the economy obtained by the use of the 
Library of Congress cards is one-fifth of 40 
per cent., or 8 per cent of the actual cost of 
the cataloging. This estimate makes no 
allowance for analyticals, and to it must be 
added again the very important item of the 
saving of time in the treatment of current 
work. We have never before been able tc 
make American and English books available 
to the public so promptly. 

“We have no fault to find with the accu- 
racy and style of the cards, especially as 
the Library of Congress furnishes new cards 
at its own expense in the rare cases of serious 
errors. So far as we have gone, the results 
are very satisfactory.” 

Pratt Institute Free Library reports cards 
received for 299 works, at a cost of $10.14. 
Three cards are ordered for fiction and four 
cards for other works, with an additional card 
for every subject heading mentioned on the 
printed card, 

“The advantages found by the catalog- 
ing department are these: 1, that we have 
only to collate the headings with our own 
catalog, and do not have to spend time 
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in looking up the author’s name. We save 
time also, usually, in having only to write the 
title and whatever analytical cards we make; 
for subject cards we simply put on the sub- 
ject heading. These, and the call numbers, 
are all that we add to the card. One set of 
cards we cut down to index-size for filing, 
first for printer’s copy and afterward to use 
as a class catalog. The greatest saving of 
labor seems to be in revision. We do not 
attempt to make the details of the imprint 
uniform with our own usage. That would 
make a great addition to the work.” 

For the Forbes Library, Mr. Cutter says: 
“We have no catalog. The Library of Con- 
gress cards offer us a chance of cataloging 
slowly but well a library holding at present 
87,000 volumes and growing at the rate of 
six or seven thousand a year. So far, since 
we resolved to catalog in this way, we have 
been largely occupied in certain preliminary 
work and have ordered only about 5000 cards, 
of which we have not been able to incorporate 
in our catalog as yet more than half. This 
is barely keeping up with current additions; 
but we see that when we have finished all the 
preliminary work we shall be able to make 
an effective attack upon the 87,000 volumes, 
the accumulations of the past seven years. 


“The cards are very accurate. We have 
found only two errors, I believe. The style 
is excellent, and will be improved. The 


service is remarkably prompt, and there is 
an evident desire on the part of the Librarian 
of Congress and his assistants in this de- 
partment to accommodate the libraries of 
the country as far as possible.” 

At the Hartford (Ct.) Public Library 
cards for 276 titles were ordered since Jan. 
1, and including duplicates, 866 cards have 
been received, at a cost of $858, or about 
four cents per title. “We do not receive 
the cards as promptly as the books, but 
on the other hand, as the books do not have 
to be held back for cataloging, we can place 
them before the public by making dummy 
cards, which are held until the printed cards 
come.” 

The Utica Public Library has received 
1063 cards for 248 books (385 ordered), at 
a cost of $9.47. Cards for 147 books, at an 
average of from three to four cards per 


title, cost the Detroit Public Library $4.21. 
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The New York Mercantile Library reports 
cards received for 722 books, at a cost of 
$21.48. Los Angeles Public Library has had 
990 cards (for 421 books) out of 1469 (721 
books) ordered, at a cost of $10.45; while 
Medford Public Library reports cards re- 
ceived for 19 books, at a cost of 58 cents; 
“75 cents more would cover the cost for detail 
work (order lists, et making the total 
cost to us for the 19 books $1.33, or seven 


cents per book.” 


For the Salem Public Library, Mr. Jones 
reports: “Cards ordered for 370 books. Re 
ceived 271, not received 69; of those not 
received 16 are copyright books. Of cards 
ordered Dec. 14 to March 14, f which 
limit has expired, full records have been 
kept of date of receipt ig8 titles were 
ordered, and 129 received: of these 83 were 
received in first week, 23 in second, 12 in 
third, 5 in fourth, 5 later. The time limit 
thus varies from 4 to 6 weeks, and it appears 


that three weeks is about the proper limit, 


unless the library is in no hurry and can wait 
from two to three weeks for titles of foreign 
books. For the 370 titles, 1300 cards were 
ordered, an average of 32-3 cards per title 


Cards are ordered for one dictionary card 
catalog, two for ordinary fiction 
raphy, two to three or more for other books 
Duplicates are ordered freely for analyticals 
and other added entries. Cards are perfectly 


satisfactory in form, etc., 


ind biog 


except for analyti 


cals. When the title, contents, etc., run over 
to a second or third card, analytical entries 
are very embarrassing. Service is improving 


in promptness, and of my last 


titles, 22 were received in four days 
more in 11 days. Of the four not yet re- 
ceived, one only is copyright, and 

has not yet been received. Of 
promptness in receiving cards is, to a certain 
extent, in inverse ratio to promptness in re- 
ceiving books and ordering cards. Service 
would be more prompt if publishers were 
more careful in making early deposit of copy- 
right books. In many cases it would appear 
that deposit has not been made until some 
time after publication.” 

On the question of actual saving made, 
there is little definite information. In sev- 
is stated that while the catalog- 
has bees 


order for 32 


and six 


one book 


course, 


eral cases it 
ing force has not been reduced, it 
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enabled to do work that would otherwise have 
been left undone until extra help had been 
secured. One librarian says: “So far as my 
library is concerned, there is no real saving. 
I am not able to do away with my cataloger 
or any other help. Not so much time is spent 
in writing cards, but the machinery of order- 
ing, special lists that must be kept, verifica- 
tion, etc., take nearly as much time. There 
must always be a certain verification of head- 
ings, author and subject, in a library that 
already has a card catalog. Books are placed 
on the open shelves more promptly, as they 
do not have to be held back for cataloging, 
but there is great delay in cataloging books 
for which cards arrive late or not at all. If 
a book happens to be in the hands of a reader 
it may be two or three weeks before the 
cataloger can get hold of it. It is often 
two or three months before all the books 
of a lot are cataloged. The cataloger com- 
plains that she has to carry books so long 
on memorandum that she never knows when 
a lot is finished. Meanwhile the cards are 
not in the card catalog, and readers often 
think we have not received a book which has 
been sometime on our shelves. It also causes 
delay in printing titles in the monthly bul- 
letin.” 

Criticisms deal mainly with delays, as 
noted in the foregoing report, or with minor 
points of detail. One cataloger complains 
that the use of the cards takes away the most 
interesting part of cataloging work, leaving 
only the drudgery. One librarian regrets that 
the cards are not printed on heavier stock; 
another finds them unavailable for the full 
analytical work that enters so largely into 
the cataloging of small libraries, although 
another states that “more analytical work has 
been done with less expenditure of time, be- 
cause any number of cards desired may be 
ordered and the time spent in putting on 
subject-headings is slight compared with the 
usual time required for analytical work.” 
One suggested criticism is that the A. L. A. 
list of subject-headings is not followed, 

These points are noted as suggestions 
rather than as criticism. On the whole it is 
apparent that, so far as these reports repre- 
sent library opinion and experience, the 
printed cards are regarded as satisfactory in 
form and appearance and as a practical and 
effective step forward in library co-operation. 
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THE TRUE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Unper this caption the London Times re- 
cently printed a communication from a cor- 
respondent, who signs himself “Zenodotus,” 
contrasting the present methods of the Li- 
brary of Congress with those of the Libra- 
ry of the British Museum. He opens with 
the citation of President Roosevelt's salient 
reference to the Library of Congress, in his 
Message of December 3 last. “This pro- 
nouncement,” it is said, “is a compliment to 
the Library of Congress and to other public 
libraries of the United States. It is also an 
appreciation, I might almost say fulfilment, 
of the hopes and aspirations of Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress, as expressed 
at the recent conference of the American 
Library Association at Waukesha. It is a 
pronouncement which crystallizes the differ- 
ence existing between the National Library at 
Washington and our British Museum, and for 
that reason should not pass unnoticed in this 
country. The Library of Congress is endeav- 
oring to constitute itself the National Libra- 
ry, the head and front of all public library 
practice in America. Its first step in this 
direction was the compilation and distribution 
of many valuable bibliographical works. 

“The second step of the Library of Con- 
gress has but recently been taken. It is now 
issuing, to all libraries in the United States 
that care to subscribe, printed catalog entries 
on cards of the publications it receives under 
the copyright act. This is a scheme of para- 
mount importance. If adequately supported 
and found successful, the public libraries of 
the United States will be able to dispense 
with the services of hundreds of expert cata- 
logers now being employed at high salaries. 
Books are not like other commodities; each 
copy of a work is an exact replica of the 
others, and a clear and adequate description 
of it with useful annotations will serve for 
any library. Besides economical advantages 
there is the advantage of a uniform system 
of cataloging. We should not see, as we do 
in this country, such extremes as slipshod, 
title-a-liner catalogs, and others containing 
some of the best work in this line to be seen 
anywhere. This is a question for the public 
at large as well as for librarians. The pub- 
lic is entitled not only to see that the National 
Library is doing all that a National Library 
should do, but that it is getting the full value 
ef the numerous town libraries it supports 
by their economical and effective administra- 
tion. Yet neither in the United States (at 
present) nor in England are public libraries 
gaining by co-operation, or by discarding a 
system which entails exactly the same work 
in hundreds of libraries instead of doing it 
once for all at a center of administration. 

“But the Library of Congress has its eyes 
fixed on the future also. The time is at hand 
when it will lend books to other libraries. 
‘The volume is in the National Library,’ said 
Mr. Putnam. ‘It is not at the moment in use 
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at Washington. . . . If the National Library 
is to be the national library —if there be any 
citizen who thinks that it should never lend 
a book to another library in aid of the higher 
research, when the book can be spared from 
Washington, and is not a book within the 
proper duty of the local library to supply — 
if there be any citizen who thinks that for the 
National Library to lend under these cir- 
cumstances would be a misuse of its re- 
sources and, therefore, an abuse of trust, he 
had better speak quickly, or he may be too 
late. Precedents may be created which it 
would be awkward to ignore.’ These words 
are explicit. They still further indicate the 
attitude of the Library of Congress. It will 
be, sooner or later, the center whence all li- 
brary work will operate 

“The attitude of the British Museum is its 
attitude of 20 years ago. It is unchanged, 
apparently unchangeable. It receives books, 
and in the course of a long time catalogs 
them. Little bibliographical work is done; 
it catalogs for itself alone; and there is small 
hope for many a year to come of its systemati- 
cally loaning books to university or other li- 
braries. It makes no practical efforts to assist 
its smaller co-workers throughout the coun- 
try, although the need for it is patent, and 
the possibilities of good results enormous. 
Who or what is to blame for this apathy I 
do not profess to be able to say. We may 
be told that all that can be done with the 
funds at the disposal of the Museum authori- 
ties is being done. If we are also told that 
special efforts have been made, and good 
reasons shown, to secure a largely increased 
annual appropriation, then this would certain- 
ly be an excuse. But unless the British Mu- 
seum authorities show these good reasons and 
formulate a progressive scheme, they cannot 
expect the appropriation to be increased to 
the necessary extent. Or we may be also 
told that the unwieldiness of the collection is 
a hindrance to the performance of work simi- 
lar to that now being done by the Library of 
Congress. This I decline to believe, because 
with adequate finances and staffing the ele- 
phantiasis vanishes. However, with ways and 
means there is no concern here. The whole 
point is the difference in the attitudes of the 
Library of Congress and our National Li- 
brary, and consequently the great difference 
in the value of the work they are accom- 
plishing. 

“The time must come when the National 
Library shall formulate legislation relating to 
books, discuss all methods of public library 
service, classify, catalog, and annotate for 
the country at large all books as published, 
and compile those topical bibliographies and 
lists which would aid in the solution of na- 
tional difficulties, and advance scholarship, 
Then, and not till then, may we hope to see 
all our public libraries in a healthy and ener- 
getic state.” 
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FOR INTERNATIONAL PRINTED CAT- 
ALOG CARDS 


THE first five pages of the April number of 
the Rivista delle Biblioteche are given over 
to the plan for the sale of printed catalog 
cards elaborated and put into operation by the 
Library of Congress. Dr. Guido Biagi, the 
editor of the Rivista, writes a very full ac- 
count of Mr, Putnam’s memorandum and 
circulars, and prints facsimiles of three cards. 
The comment is not only favorable, but en- 
thusiastic. 

Dr. Biagi also prints part of a letter writ- 
ten to him by Dr. Richardson, of Princeton 
University, who urges in a most convincing 
manner the feasibility of international co- 
operation along this same line. He proposes 
three fundamental points for such “inter- 
national” printed cards: 1, uniform size, 12.8 
x 7.5 cm.; 2, uniform rules of cataloging; 3, 
uniform subject headings 

Dr. Richardson ends his letter by stating 
that American librarians earnestly desire to 
secure some means by which the (printed) 
cards of European libraries can be bought 
here, and ours can be bought abroad, while 
they shall be of a nature to be perfectly com- 
prehensible to all users. 

Dr. Biagi heartily seconds these proposi- 
tions, and begs for serious consideration of 
them on the part of the Italian librarians and 
the Ministry of Public Instruction 

W: W. B 


TRANSPORTATION OF BOOKS FOR 
THE BLIND. 


THERE is now pending in Congress a bill 
that is of special interest to libraries that have 
undertaken or are planning to supply books 
for the blind. The measure is entitled “A 
bill to promote the circulation of reading 
matter among the blind,” and it provides 
“that books, pamphlets, and other reading 
matter in raised characters for the use of the 
blind, whether prepared by hand or printed, 
in single volumes or in packages, unsealed 
and not exceeding four pounds in weight, 
when sent by public institutions for the blind 
as a loan to blind readers, or when returned 
by the latter to such institutions, shall be 
transmitted in the United States mails free of 
postage.” 

As first drawn the bill provided for eight 
pounds weight limit, but this was cut to four 
pounds. It will probably be changed to eight 
pounds, however, as most of the books in 
blind type weigh over five pounds. The free 
carriage is granted only for books sent out 
by libraries or institutions. The bill has 
been referred to the Postmaster General for 
report. Free carriage of books for the blind, 
up to seven pounds in weight, has been granted 
in Canada for the past four years, with satis- 
factory results. 
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RARE BOOKS.* 


Ir would be well if we could agree upon 
some practical definition of the term “rare” 
as applied to a book. I am inclined to think 
that any approach to a scientific definition of 
the term would not fully meet the condi- 
tions of its application in this connection. 

The adjective rare is a comparative one; I 
am reminded of an exhibition of engravings 
held two years ago in New York by one of 
our famous book clubs. In looking over the 
catalog of this exhibition I find the follow- 
ing notes appended to various titles: rare, 
very rare, extremely rare, excessively rare, 
most rare, and unique. The compiler of 
this catalog evidently chose these terms to 
indicate with a nicety of distinction the va- 
rious degrees of rarity which in his opinion 
should be attached to each print. I give this 
instance to show what I mean by the difficulty 
of arriving at any standard in describing the 
term rare. Henry Stevens says that one of 
our old-time Boston book collectors was wont 
to refer to a certain book as “not so unique 
as my other volume.” Now, although often 
thus carelessly used in a comparative way, 
the word “unique” can rightly mean but one 
thing. But “rare,” as you have seen in the 
present instance, may be modified so as to 
have nearly half a dozen meanings. 

Is it possikie then to find a practical defini- 
tion of the term, a rare book? It ought to be, 
and if I were called upon to give such a defi- 
nition in a useful sense I should say that a 
rare book is one which is much desired and 
hard to get. Not a scientific definition, but, I 
believe, a practical one. This definition, when 
accepted, raises a point which seems a diffi- 
cult one to a great many people. The point 
is this. A book which is rare is not neces- 
sarily valuable. Who among us has not 
had experience with the owner of some 17th 
century theological treatise or historical 
tract! And who does not remember how 
vain were our efforts to convince the dis- 
trustful owner that the magic figures at the 
foot of the title-page showing that his book 
was printed in the year sixteen hundred and 
something did not stand as title deeds to 
an immense bibliographical value. One of 
the most useful books which I have owned 
was a 17th century English folio Bible in its 
original oak covers nearly one-half inch 
thick. Many times that volume, with its 
plainly marked price $2.50, has served to con- 
vince the doubting visitor of the fact that age 
of a book does not necessarily establish its 
great value. I might have taken for similar 
illustration a little volume of sermons which 
I once owned. It was printed a few years 
ago by some obscure clergyman, who limited 
the edition to 25 copies, and it brought me 
when sold the same number of cents. This 
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would have served as good evidence that a 
rare book is not necessarily valuable on ac- 
count of its rarity. 

If, then, rarity alone does not give value 
to a book, it is none the less true that rarity 
when attached to a book otherwise desirable 
is indeed the cause of value. If a book is for 
any cause of more than usual interest, a mod- 
erate degree of rarity may be sufficient to in- 
crease its value to an almost fabulous amount. 
For example the “Commemoration ode” of 
Lowell in its original form was a thin octavo 
volume bound in stiff board covers, printed 
by Lowell for circulation among his friends 
and each one of the 50 copies was numbered, 
inscribed and signed by him: Who can fail 
to see that this book possesses cardinal points 
of interest? It was written by an author of 
reputation and popularity, from a somewhat 
personal standpoint upon a subject intimately 
connected with events which shook the coun- 
try to its foundation. Added to the element 
of rarity in this case is the interesting feature 
of the author’s presentation inscription in 
every copy, carrying with it directly something 
of personal contact and association with the 
giver. I think you will agree with me that 
the “Commemoration ode,” born of a noble 
passion, in tune with the deepest public feel- 
ing of the time, and bearing the poet’s mes- 
sage with so fine a personal touch, will al- 
ways be desired by the seeker of rarities in 
American literature. 

The causes of rarity in books are, of course, 
numerous, but among the more prominent 
may be mentioned these: small editions; this 
accounts for the rarity of the 16th, 17th and 
18th volumes of the “New England historic 
genealogical register”; lack of popular appre- 
ciation, by reason of which the books do not 
circulate but get into the junk stores (espe- 
cially in the old times when paper stock was 
dear); too great popularity, through which 
volumes are literally “read to death,” as in the 
case of the early editions of the New England 
Primer. There is no known copy of the New 
England Primer extant bearing an earlier date 
than 37 years after its first publication. It fre- 
quently happens that portions of the edition 
of a book are destroyed by fire. It is thought 
that this accounts for the superlative rarity 
of Poe’s first book, the famous “Tamerlane.” 
Sometimes the author, in a fit of repentance 
for having written the book, destroys all the 
copies which ke can find, especially if the 
volume happens to be a juvenile production 
of which his maturer judgment fails to ap- 
prove. Whittier is said to have indulged him- 
self in this way by destroying all of the cop- 
ies of “Moll Pitcher” on which he could lay 
his hands. Whether or not he would do so 
to-day, with a market price of $200 on the 
little pamphlet, is quite a question. Among 
all of these causes of rarity, however, I call 
your especial attention to one, the modern 
practice of limiting editions. I call it a mod- 
ern practice because it seems to be followed 
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to-day more largely than it has ever been be- 
fore. There is a growing tendency upon the 
part of publishers of works appealing to a 
particular class of readers to print but a defi- 
nitely limited edition, and to distribute the 
total amount which they expect for the book 
over that edition. I am not here to cry out 
against or to defend this practice. I only 
mention it as being a factor in the question 
of rarity which is sure to be felt in coming 
years. 

Touching the possibilities of the book mar- 
kets to-day, it is a fair question to ask if 
there is still a chance of picking up rare 
books as a “discoverer” at bargain prices. 
Perhaps we ought not to expect too much in 
this line. Collectors are keen, our literary 
and trade journals are disseminating as never 
before popular information concerning what 
our English friends of the book trade term 
desiderata. At the same time I see no reason 
why a well-informed bookman should not 
find his prize to-day as he has found it in the 
past. The books which we are likely to find 
are those which we are not looking for, and 
often in places where it would seem least 
probable that they should appear. We must 
expect to find the unexpected. One of the 
rarest books which I have found was a vol- 
ume of poems, a first edition of Henry 
Vaughan, the poet. This little prize came to 
me from a Chicago law firm. Their cata- 
loged price was $3, from which they made me 
a small reduction, owing to some imperfec- 
tions. It turned out, I believe, that but two 
other copies of the book were known. This 
was an excessive rarity, and certainly not of 
the class which we should expect to find in 
this country. We are much more likely to 
run across early Mather tracts, New England 
Primers, Revolutionary broadsides, or desir- 
able First Editions. A year ago, in a Boston 
bookshop, while tossing over a nickel box of 
children’s books, a little book published by 
the American Sunday-school Union, without 
date, attracted me. Its title was “A visit to 
the celestial city,” and it contained some odd 
lithographic illustrations. The title caught 
my eye on account of its resemblance to 
Hawthorne's story, “The celestial railroad,” 
and upon investigation I found that it was ac- 
tually Hawthorne's work brought out in this 
form for the Sunday-school. The value of 
this book is about $25. 

It is less than a month ago that in this city, 
at a public sale, a box of books was sold for a 
few dollars in which the purchaser discov- 
ered the very rare Aitken Bible, Philadel- 
phia, 1782, which O'Callaghan describes as 
the first complete Bible printed in English in 
this country, and bearing an American im- 
print. Unfortunately it had been bound in 
two volumes—very interesting contempor- 
ary tooled morocco the binding was —and 
only the first half could be found. 

Pertinent to this subject is the inquiry as 
to where these rare volumes may be found 
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If you can have access to any good miscel- 
laneous collection of books which has been 
undisturbed for the last forty years you are 
almost sure to find something of interest. In 
our old Massachusetts towns many such col- 
lections exist to-day, and their shelves will 
some day bring good prizes to sagacious book- 
hunters, Occasionally, but not now so often, 
an undisturbed farm-house garret yields fine 
returns, and in a general way the constantly 
moving tide of books, travelling from their 
owners through the shops to new purchasers, 
will still reward the keener-eyed hunters 

While we are delving in our neighbors’ 
fields, however, we must not neglect our own. 
Who knows but that our own shelves are 
entertaining “angels unaware.” Of this I had 
an amusing personal experience recently. A 
little anonymous juvenile, printed in New 
York in 1829, bearing the title “Tales from 
American history,” was purchased from me 
by a gentleman collecting books relating to 
Columbus. A little later he transferred his 
interest from Columbus to Washington, and 
returned the book. It lay upon the shelf un- 
regarded until one day, in trying to relieve 
the crowded shelves I transferred it to the 
25 cent section. Almost the next day the orig 
inal purchaser discovered its new resting 
place. With a smile on his face he inquired, 
“Do you know what this book brought last 
year at Bangs’s? I had to confess my ignor- 
ance, and he replied, “Ten dollars.” I was en- 
tirely willing to believe that my little book 
had a value of which I had not known, but 
I am yet in the dark as to the reason for its 
value. There are doubtless many books, more 
especially those coming under the general 
heading of Americana, or American First 
Editions, reposing on the shelves of our li- 
braries to-day, the value of which is hardly 
known or appreciated by the owners. The 
value of the class of books to which belong 
Longfellow’s French grammar, printed in 
Brunswick, Me., 1830, the early Hawthorne 
juveniles, Lowell’s “Class poem” (1838), 
and Emerson's “Nature” (1836) is becoming 
familiar to everyone; out-of-the-way books 
on American history in its more local forms 
are known to have value, and yet when “A 
brief history of Cambridgeport and East 
Cambridge; a Christmas and birthday gift, by 
S. S. S.” printed in Boston in 1859, is counted 
as worth $12.50 in the auction room, or 
the “Memoirs of Abigail Bailey, by Ethan 
Smith, minister of the Gospel in Hopkinton, 
N. H., and published by Samuel T. Arm- 
strong, theological printer and book seller, 
No. 50 Cornhill, 1815,” is thought worth 
$20, a natural surprise may be pardoned. In 
each of these two instances some curious de- 
tails of local interest, not elsewhere recorded, 
added to a rarity due probably to accidental 
causes, were sufficient to create a premium of 
20 times the published price 

The whole subject of the value of books is 
interesting if not entirely instructive. Some- 
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times, indeed, the results are quite mystifying 
to anyone seeking to explain them. Reverting 
for a moment to Lowell's “Commemoration 
ode,” of which I have spoken in another 
connection; there were two copies of this 
book sold at auction last year, the date of 
the first sale being Jan. 30, and the sec- 
ond April 23. At the first sale it brought 
$220, at the second sale $410. What are we 
to infer from this? Is it possible that the 
book had actually doubled in value in three 
months? I hardly think this true. Both 
the Arnold and French sales were notable 
for their richness in certain lines and at- 
tracted unusual audiences, and received un- 
usual prices. I believe that at such sales 
no true criterion of value is likely to be 
established. To duplicate the prices ob- 
tained, it would be necessary to assemble 
an audience ofa similar character and only 
a collection of remarkable value would ac- 
complish this. When buyers of unlimited 
means compete with each other for a coveted 
volume there is apt to be a reckless smashing 
of records. Once the appetite of these buy- 
ers is satisfied, or their ardor cooled by re- 
flection, prices are apt to resume their normal 
condition. If a volume appears in auction 
sales with a reasonable frequency, however, 
we may safely trust to an average of the 
prices obtained as representing approximate- 
ly its value. In the reference which I have 
just made to the “Commemoration ode” I 
do not mean to say that either the price at 
the Arnold sale was too low or at the French 
sale too high; what I do claim, however, is 
that the prices at such sales are apt to be 
regulated by the momentary fancies of two 
or three wealthy buyers. There have been 
to my knowledge two sales of this book at 
private hands since the auctions referred to, 
and in each case the book sold almost half 
way between the two auction sales, or at 
about $300. 

I have said that the prices of rarities are 
apt to be surprising. The first edition of 
the first book by R. H. Stoddard for example 
is very rare, and in fact it is claimed that 
but six copies are known. The last auction 
sale of a copy brought $66. Bayard Taylor's 
“Ximena,” Philadelphia, 1844, brought last 
year at auction $50. In both cases the prices 
appear high, considering that neither of the 
authors are very largely read at the present 
time. I say it seems as though the prices 
were high. The collector would tell you, 
however, that he was justified in paying these 
prices because the books were not only rare, 
but also in each case they were the author’s 
first publication. I will leave it to you to 
reflect upon this phase of the mania for col- 
lecting First Editions. 

I did not mean to go into the subject of 
collecting, but it is difficult to talk about rare 
books without taking the collector into ac- 
count. His hobbies and their gratification 
have a very definite bearing upon values, in 
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fact in this special line of modern First 
Editions he has entirely created and sus- 
tained the market. 

Thirty years ago First Editions could be 
purchased for fewer cents than they now 
command in dollars, and for the present 
state of prices the collector is responsible. The 
discriminating collector of to-day demands 
First Editions of the earliest works of the most 
esteemed authors in immaculate condition. 
At the same time it is only fair to say that 
he is usually willing to pay what might look 
like extravagant prices to gratify his wants. 
Broadly speaking, the first among the classes 
of rare books which are in particular demand 
are what the French term provenances, or 
books which have acquired special interest 
from association ; either volumes bearing pres- 
entation inscriptions from authors of promi- 
nence or books from their own libraries con- 
taining their autographs, and perhaps bearing 
their annotations. 

You will remember how Lamb, after bit- 
terly pouring out his soul against book bor- 
rowers who return not. burst into praise of 
his friend Coleridge; Coleridge who returned 
the borrowed volumes “with usury, enriched 
with annotations tripling their value.” The 
collector of this age is keenly alive to such 
interesting features. How did it happen 
that my friend Dr. C., after buying a shabby 
little volume in Boston for a few cents could 
sell it in New York for some hundreds of 
dollars? Simply because he possessed the 
collector’s instinct which told him that the 
name written inside the cover — “John Rob- 
inson” — might be (as it was) the autograph 
of the beloved pastor of the Pilgrim Band. 
Why did I, myself, once pay a round sum for 
the 1727 (London) edition of Weston’s 
Shorthand —certainly not a rare volume? 
Only because the words “Nathan Hale’s 
book,” neatly written across the top of a 
page, bore evidence that it once belonged 
to the martyr spy of the Revolution. This 
book was originally purchased from a Bos- 
ton dealer for $1.50, the buyer, himself, not 
knowing at the time what a prize he had se- 
cured. In a New Bedford store I once found 
an old “History of America,” bearing the au- 
tograph and book-plate of Josiah Quincy, the 
first mayor of Boston. It also contained his 
note, certifying that he bought the volume in 
Philadelphia at the sale of Franklin’s li- 
brary and that the annotations in red were 
“probably in Franklin’s hand.” The annota- 
tions referred to marked the passages of the 
book which Franklin, himself, had contrib- 
uted to the work, it having been published 
anonymously. 

Of modern books of this nature which 
have passed through my hands I might cite a 
copy of Emerson's “Nature” (first edition, 
Boston, 1836), a presentation copy from 
Henry Thoreau to a class-mate at the time of 
their graduation, in 1837, bearing a whole page 
of pencilled inscription, including a quotation 
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from Burns; also a presentation copy from 
Thoreau to his sister of the first edition of 
“A week on the Concord and Merrimack 
rivers”; and Thoreau’s own copy of “Walden” 
(Boston, 1854), with his autograph and pen- 
cilled notes. I mention these experiences of 
my own; other dealers of course have simi- 
lar good fortune. One dealer here recently 
sold a little volume bearing an inscription to 


the owner “From the Church at Plimouth, 
1623." The owner was one of the Anne's 
passengers. Surely a book with such a his- 


tory has found a fitting resting place in the 
Plymouth Library of the Pilgrim Society. 

Perhaps the most prominent class of book 
rarities in demand among collectors at the 
present time is First Editions of early works 
in belles lettres. Mr. Arnold's successful 
career as a collector of these books has late- 
ly drawn especial attention to their value, and 
has considerably stimulated the growing ten- 
dency to purchase books in this line. 

We may group together books relating to 
genealogy and American history, especially in 
its more local forms, as interesting to still 
another class of buyers Out-of-the-way 
books on this subject are eagerly sought for 
and are not likely to decrease in value. 

Besides these leading subjects there are 
numberless rare books which are demanded 
to meet the wants of collectors in special 
lines. The tendency of the day towards 
specialization is plainly seen in the book 
world. We have collectors of books on the 
Navy, Printing, Transportation, Cooking, 
Hawaii, Fishing, Juveniles, Gift books, Local 
imprints, Washington, Franklin, Lincoln and 
an immense variety of other subjects. The 
book market is constantly being drained of 
its treasures to feed these special collections. 
The subject of these special collections would 
furnish material for a very interesting talk. 
Many of them are made primarily for the 
pleasure of the owners in the process of as- 
sembling the material, but with more or less 
definite intention to finally incorporate them 
in some public collection. 

The buyer of rare books must constantly 
be upon his guard against imperfect copies. 
The temptation to purchase them is great but 
he had better withstand it. The chances 
are that he will only do so after expensive 
experiences. The great difference of value 
between a book that is perfect and in choice 
condition and one that is incomplete or in 
poor state is a hard lesson for him to learn. 
Perhaps he may be as fortunate as Mr. ——, 
who once bought of me for a trifle a frag- 
ment of Sanders’ “History of the Indian 
wars” (Montpelier, 1812), after having dis- 
covered in the hands of another dealer a 
second imperfect copy, making a perfect copy 
of the two. He got a book which would 
have been cheap at $50, for less than one- 
fifth that amount, but not many will have 
such good fortune. I spoke a few moments 
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was found in this city recently. If it was 
complete I suppose the owner could sell it 
for $200. Although half of it is here in good 
condition it is certainly not worth half that 
amount 


Leaving out of account the buyer of books 
for the purpose of general reading, the sale 
of rare books may be said to divide itself 
between collectors and tes > libraries The 


term collector, 


quires a little 


understand 


now ms mmon use, re- 
tin: R 
definition By a collector I 


anyone who purchases books with 


the special idea of illustrat ng a certain sub- 
ject by assembling all available material bear- 
ing upon that line I do not concern ce 
with the ulterior design of the collector. He 
may gather his books for historical research 
or he may spend his money lavishly on the 
most expensive bindings to gratify his artis- 
tic taste. I only exclude from the term 
those who purchase in a miscellaneous way, 
for the building of a library, or for the pur- 
pose of general reading. I shall not under- 
take to explain to you the purchasing stand- 
point of the Public Library, for that is your 


own field. It will be sufficient for me to call 
your attention to the very remarkable in- 
crease in the number of collectors, the variety 
of their interests (to which I have already 
referred) and to the fact that it is their pur- 
chases which largely sustain the business 
of a dealer in rare books. The motto of the 
collector to-day is completeness; whatever 
his hobby may be his aim is to make his col- 
lection complete within its limits. Often an 
insignificant book or pamphlet obtains im- 
portance in his eyes because its lack means 
a gap in his collection. I have long, and as 
yet vainly, sought for a little pamphlet, a 
“Memoir of Dr. George B. Doane,” privately 
printed in 1843. I have not the slightest in- 
terest in the subject of the pamphlet, but it 
contains an engraving of Dr. Doane’s monu- 
ment in Mount Auburn, by that prince of 
American engravers, John Cheney. As a 
specimen of Cheney’s art the print is worth- 
less, but my collection will not be complete 
without it and so I ave in h that in 
some odd lot of pamphlet literature the miss 
ing print may one day appear 

If what I have said appears to be a 
common-place view of the situation, I would 
remind you that there are few dealers who 
are constantly handling and not many buyers 
who are purchasing such hooks as Brown- 
ing’s “Pauline,” Ruskin’s “Poems, 1850,” or 
similar excessive rarities. I am sometimes 
asked this question: “How can I tell if a 
book is rare and desirable should I happen 
to find it?” To this I can only reply that 
the knowledge of rarities may come by ex- 
perience, but to know what is desirable must 
come by intuition; either one has, or has 
not the book sense. If it is not natural to 
him he may attain a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency, but he can never become an adept 
in the noble sport of book hunting 
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LIBRARY METHODS FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


Ir is becoming constantly more and more 
noticeable that the results of the experience of 
the librarian are adaptable to other require- 
ments than those of the library. The most 
conspicuous evidence of this fact is perhaps 
the rapid substitution of the card system for 
the ledger, for the records of bankers, insur- 
ance agents, lawyers, doctors and others. But 
aside from the adaptability of the merely me- 
chanical appliances of the librarian, his meth- 
ods are applicable to other purposes than the 
handling of books. 

In the case under consideration it was de- 
sired to arrange a large collection of photo- 
graphs, belonging to the United States Bureau 
of Forestry, so that as a whole they would 
illustrate the timbered areas of the country, 
and at the same’ time each individual photo- 
graph would be available to illustrate the par- 
ticular subject which it represented. The 
first of these aims was to be accomplished 
by the classification, the second by the cata- 
loging. All efforts to find a record of a sim- 
ilar piece of work, which would furnish a 
precedent, were fruitless, and since the system 
decided upon has proved satisfactory, this 
short statement is made with the thought 
that it may offer a suggestion to a fellow 
worker 

When the work was undertaken, the col- 
lection numbered probably less than 2000, 
but a system was required that would pro- 
vide for constant additions. Means for the 
identification of the photographs had already 
been provided by the use of notebooks con- 
taining serially numbered blanks, for the 
descriptions of the photographs. At the time 
of printing, the photographs were numbered 
to correspond with the numbered blanks, and 
the photographic mounts had on the back 
similar blanks for descriptions. The note- 
books in which the call numbers were to be 
entered in the course of time, were filed to 
serve as accession books. 

The first step to be decided on was the 
classification. The only practicable sugges- 
tion was that of a geographical arrangement, 
for while a large proportion of the photo- 
graphs represent species of forest trees, the 
range of subjects illustrated is not narrowly 
limited, and includes for example effects of 
fire, lumbering and grazing, which may in 
some cases cause total deforestation. One of 
the most important ideas in connection with 
the geographical distribution of the forested 
areas, is that the timber follows the line of 
the watersheds. For this reason as well as 
for the purpose of showing the effects of de- 
nuding the headwaters of streams and rivers, 
the watershed was made the basis of the geo- 
graphical classification. A map was prepared, 
showing 146 irregular sections, each repre- 
senting the watershed of an important river, 


lake or bay. This idea was abandoned in 
the case of foreign countries, to which num- 
bers were assigned arbitrarily, with a view 
however to logical sequence. 

In making up a call number, the number of 
the watershed in which the place in question 
lies, is found on the map. To this is added 
the initial and Cutter number of the place, 
followed by the initial of the photographer. 
If only one picture was taken in a given place, 
the number is then complete. If there are 
two or more pictures in a set, the general 
call number is given to each, followed by the 
figures I, 2, 3, etc. In this way each photo- 
graph in the collection has an individual num- 
ber, and those in a set are filed permanently 
in the exact order in which they were taken. 
When the pictures are filed, cards are made 
for the shelf list. 

The cataloging was not undertaken until 
a large number of photographs had been clas- 
sified and filed, so that suggestions might be 
gained in handling them. It was decided al- 
most from the outset that it would be neces- 
sary to have three catalogs, a geographical 
catalog and one each for species and general 
subjects. The geographical catalog is the 
main one, in which every photograph in the 
collection is represented, and all the tracing 
is done on the cards in this catalog. The 
name of the photographer is used as the 
author on these cards, while in the other two 
catalogs, a geographical sub-arrangement is 
secured by the use of the place and state 
reversed, in place of the author. In the 
species catalog, the trees represented are 
roughly classified by the use of such sub- 
topics as Bark, Group, Individual, etc. In 
the case of a single photograph, the catalog- 
ing is comparatively simple. A card is made 
for the geographical catalog and for one or 
both of the others as required. It is only 
when a large set of photographs represent a 
variety of subjects that the matter becomes 
complicated. Each group is cataloged as a 
whole, and the sets vary from two to over 500. 
As in the case of a single photograph, the 
card for the geographical catalog represents 
the whole set, and the pictures fall into sub- 
groups for the other catalogs and for the 
minor geographical headings. In making the 
cards for these sub-groups it is impossible to 
copy the titles exactly, but a general title has 
often to be devised. On such cards the general 
call number for the set is placed at the top 
followed by the figures for the individual 
photographs represented in the group. 

A supplementary feature of the system was 
required to include a collection of lantern 
slides which correspond to the photographs. 
The slides are numbered and filed in the same 
order as the pictures of which they are dupli- 
cates. In order to avoid duplicating the 
catalog, the word “slide” is stamped on the 
cards representing the photograph of which 
the slide is a counterpart. Should the card 
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represent other photographs than the one for 
which there is a slide, the individual number 
is written under the word “slide” to indicate 
which particular photograph has a slide cor- 
responding to it. 

The photographs and slides are in almost 
constant demand for use in publications and 
lectures, and the time required to find illus- 
trations of any subject, has, it is thought, been 
reduced to a minimum 

A1MEe GUGGENHEIMER, 
Librarian U. S. Bureau of Forestry. 


THE TYPEWRITER IN SMALL 
LIBRARIES. 


In the Liprary jouRNAL for May, the 
article “The typewriter for card catalogs” is 
of particular interest to small libraries, where 
only one person is in charge and has all 
the various duties and detail work to look 
after. 

I have been using the typewriter for cata- 
loging for about a year, but had not con- 
sidered it worthy of any special notice. Al- 
though I knew that the majority of libraries 
either wrote their cards by hand or used the 
printed cards, yet I always supposed it was 
the rule for all libraries to make the most of 
what they had to work with, and if any one 
is unable to print or buy the printed cards, 
the next best thing should be substituted, 
and in this case it is the typewritten card 

In using the typewriter for card cataloging 
purposes, I have found that I can do the work 
on an average of a third or a quarter of the 
time that it takes to do it by hand, and that 
the general satisfaction expressed by readers 
in regard to the uniformity and clearness of 
the cards was a sufficient guarantee that the 
experiment was a success 

One advantage that especially recommended 
itself to me was that when I wrote cards 
by hand the many interruptions had some 
effect on my writing. The necessity of con- 
tinually leaving the desk to exchange books 
had a tendency to make my hand unsteady, 
thus making it practically impossible to write 
auniform hand. The typewriter did away with 
all this unevenness and the interruptions 
prove to be more of a relief than a hindrance. 

In using the L.B. 32v card with a Rem 
ington machine it is not possible to print 
below the second line from the bottom, so 
the place and date of publishing, copyright 
date, and what is generally written on the 
lower lines has to be written in by hand. 
This small amount of writing .,however, is 
quickly done, and it in no way detracts from 
the clearness of the card as the title, author, 
subject, and even the numbering and under- 
lining is done on the machine, and these are 
the facts that patrons want to see most clearly 
—the rest is not essential to them 

Another use for the typewriter is in making 
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finding lists, or catalogs. A great many of 
the small libraries—and by small hbrares 
I mean those numbering up to 10,000 vol- 
umes —do not have printed catalogs. With 
the typewriter one can make very presentable 
catalogs at a great saving of time and mate- 
rial. It is not necessary for one to have a 
special training in order to master one of 
these machines, the location of the keys is 
simply a matter of practice, and with a 
month’s practice one can readily accomplish 
more on the machine than could be done by 
hand 

As I have said, this should be of spc cial in- 
terest to librarians of the small libraries, as 


it is with them that the card catalog is a con- 
stant nightmare. If the library is situated 
in a particularly active mmunity, and a fair 
proportion of books are being added trom 
time to time, the cataloging is very apt to get 
behind, and my experience has been that 
once behind, it is very difhcult to catch up 
again 


If there is any way to lessen the time it 
takes to do the necessary work, it seems to me 


that the “single-handed man’ the one 

who should be the first to hear about it 
Herpert W. Fison 

Narragansett Library Assn., Peace Dale, R.1 


FICTION AT THE PROVIDENCE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


E. Foster, in Pr 


THe annual report of the Providence Pub- 
lic Library for the year 1901, recently pre- 
sented to the trustees, shows a circulation of 
120,604, as compared with 106,452 in 1900 

It also shows a still further decrease in the 
percentage of fiction used, namely, 56> The 
highest percentage of fiction (by which 1s 
meant both adult and juvenile fiction), which 
has ever been reached in the 24 years’ use of 
the library was 73+. in its second year (1879- 
80). Once before this past year, namely, in 
1889, the fiction percentage dropped to 560+. 
The seven successive years, beginn ‘ 
1883 and ending with 1889, showed 
terrupted decline, as follows: 70+ +, 62+-, 
61+, 58+, 57-+-, 560+ 

The question whether a still further reduc- 
tion usually can be looked for in a hie hi 
brary, to which new readers of fiction are all 
the time coming, to begin their use of book 
is an interesting one. The probability is that 
it cannot be permanently maintained, and for 
a physical reason 

The part that fiction plays in the statistics 
of circulation is amusingly out of all propor 
tion to the time that is spent on it. For in- 
stance, to take a work of fiction by Sir Walter 
Besant, “Children of Gibeon,” which has 459 
pages, and a work of non fiction by the same 
author, “The French humorists,” with vir- 
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tually the same number of pages (455 pages), 
the average reader may perhaps be conceived 
of as spending about twice as much time in 
completing the latter as in the case of the 
former. With the best intentions in the 
world, any given reader who should devote 
himself to the non-fiction continuously, for 
one year, could never by any possibility reach 
so great a record of “books read,” as the same 
reader in some other year, if devoting him- 
self continuously to fiction. 

But even more significant is the fact that 
fiction plays so small a proportional part in 
the purchases made by a library (or, at least 
some libraries) ; and in the number of hours 
required, in the various departments of the 
library service. In the Providence Public 
Library, for instance, the number of separate 
titles of “current” fiction added during one 
year (currently .published during that year 
and purchased during a twelvemonth), was 
for the year 1900, only 17. For the year 1901 
it was larger (since the total expenditure for 
books was larger) ; but in both years the pur- 
chases of fiction have been quite as largely of 
non-current fiction as of that which is cur- 
ren nt—thus, to a certain extent following the 
principle underlying Mr. Herbert Putnam's 
injunction. 

In the same library, also, the amount of 
time consumed in the various departments of 
reference work, cataloging, etc., stands for a 
number of hours in each week, many times as 
great as the number of hours consumed i 
handing out volumes of fiction at the delivery 
desk. 

One of the most interesting suggestions in 
connection with library administration which 
has been made for a long time is that of Mr. 
Herbert Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, 
to the effect that the public libraries should 
“buy no current work of fiction until at least 
one year after date of publication.” Mr, Put- 
nam’s pregnant suggestion carries great 
weight, from his long connection with the 
work of public libraries (during a part of the 
time at the head of the Boston Public Li- 
brary), and from its very obvious reflection 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s well-known dic- 
tum 

Mr. Putnam's suggestion in regard to fic- 
tion “one year old” has been spoken of as a 
reflection of Emerson's suggestion; and yet 
it is to be remembered that, as stated by 
Emerson (“Never read any book that is not a 
year old”), the injunction is not confined to 
fiction as a class, but applies to all classes of 
books (within the field of the “literature of 
power”), using the single test—‘“ephemeral 
or not?” This perhaps is the more judicial 
and justifiable view of the matter. It is one 
which lies at the basis of the “standard li- 
brary” feature of the Providence Public Li- 
brary, which has become so widely known. 
In other words, the Providence Public Li- 
brary seeks, by placing before its readers this 
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collection of the most vital part of literature, 
to emphasize that which is “standard” and 
“permanent” in literature, as against the 
ephemeral. 

Biography is one of the classes of reading 
other than fiction, in which there has not only 
been an attempt on the part of the Provi- 
dence Public Library to furnish as adequate 
a supply as possible, but also a noteworthy de- 
mand for it on the part of the public. As an 
evidence of this may be mentioned the fact 
that a printed list of “good recent biogra- 
phies,” prepared a few years ago, was in ex- 
ceptional demand by readers. Within a few 
weeks a list of about 100 specially selected 
biographies, published chiefly within the last 
10 years, though prepared at another library, 
has been posted at this library, with the call 
numbers added on the margin, by which to 
apply for the book. In this case also the de- 
mand is found to be a lively one; and it is in 
such ways as this, rather than in the way of 
discouraging the use of other forms of litera- 
ture, that this library finds it most feasible 
to work 


FICTION: READING AT THE HOME- 
STEAD CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 


HomestTEapD, Pa., is a town of 15000, popula- 
tion and has a library of 13,000 volumes. The 
public schools have five buildings, 50 teachers 
and 3000 scholars. It was soon discovered 
that the readers of the future in Homestead 
were the children of to-day. Arrangements 
were made with the school authorities to 
bring the school children and the library into 
practical relations. This was done first, by 
furnishing the teachers with professional read- 
ing both in books and periodicals. Over 200 
volumes of this class of reading were fur- 
nished for this purpose. Second, the teach- 
ers each selected at the library from 25 to 
70 volumes relating to the subjects being 
taught in their respective rooms. The part 
ot the public school curriculum relating to 
literature is very strong. This enabled the 
teachers to draw heavily upon the better 
classes of books. When “Richard III.” was 
being studied in the High School 20 copies 
of Rolfe’s “Richard III.” was furnished for 
that school. In other departments of the 
schools the subject of geography was sup- 
plemented by five copies each of “The world 
and its people” series, which include a dozeu 
or more titles. In some cases there is no 
effort on the part of the teachers to supple- 
ment studies, but to furnish general reading 
advisedly. The teacher knows the scholar 
personally, at least better than the librarian, 
and is in a position to recommend the most 
desirable books. 

The third phase of this co-operation with 
the schools is in furnishing supplementary 
reading. Thirty-seven volumes of 25 copies 
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each are furnished for this purpose. This seat.” The site was secured by public sub- 
privilege is also granted to several villages scription from interested citizens, and a 
in the immediate vicinity of Homestead. building committee was organized on March 


Three study clubs contribute their share 
toward the demand for non-fiction. 

It is expected, when the books are returned 
from the schools that many of them will be 
loaned to the Sunday-schools during the sum- 
mer months. This is the secret of increasing 
the circulation from 4000 last September to 
10,500 in January, 1902, and during the same 
time reducing the percentage of fiction from 
75 to 49.5. W. a Stevens, Librarian, 

Carnegie Library, Homestead, Pa. 


THE CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 


Tue Carnegie P ubli c Library of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, has issued a “memorial volume,’ 
devoted to “a history of its organization and 
construction, with some ideas on the general 
scope and usefulness of the new building, 
and other interesting data,” edited by Robert 
C. Morris, secretary of the building com- 
mittee. The “volume” is a pamphlet of some 
go pages, with many illustrations of interior 
and exterior and plans of the building, several 
of which are shown elsewhere. 

The present building was erected from a 
gift of $50,000, offered by Andrew Carnegie 
on Dec. 27, 1890, on condition that a proper 
site be furnished. and a yearly maintenance 
fund guaranteed of not less than $3000. The 
correspondence with Mr, Carnegie was con- 
ducted by Robert C. Morris, who suggested 
the Laramie County Free Library —the only 
free circulating library of the city—as the 
nucleus for an adequate institution. At that 
time the library was housed in cramped quar- 
ters in the basement of the Central School 
building, in a room about 20x 30 feet, low 
ceiled, poorly furnished with cheap pine shelv- 
ing, a few old tables and chairs, containing 
between 3500 and 3000 volumes, heated by a 
single stove. and accommodating only five or 
six readers at a time. Mr. Morris said: 
“What we want is an up-to-date library build- 
ing, with separate apartments for the com- 
fort of all persons who visit there; reading 
rooms for adults as well as for children; 
room for periodicals and newspapers; quiet 
places for reading, as well as a place for 
holding meetings. Unfortunately some per- 
sons seem to think that any old place is good 
enough for a library; that all that is needed 
for a free public library are a few cheap pine 
shelves for books, a rickety old table, and 
half dozen or more wooden chairs.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s offer was accepted on Jan 
6, 1900, by the county commissioners of Lara- 
mie county, who voted to levy an annual 
library tax of one-half mill on all assessed 
property in the county “for the maintenance 
of a public library to be located at the county 


{ the building 
later in 1900, and the structure was complete 
and opened to the public early in the pres- 


5. 1900. Work was begun upon the bu 


ent year, As an aid in th development of 
the library the Laramie County Auxiliary As- 
sociation was organized in December, 1899, 
and succeeded in raising a substantial sum for 
the equipment of the new organization. The 


receipts for maintenance for were 
$3195.06, of which $2831.08 were from county 


taxes; expenses $557.22 (librarian’s salary 
$325). For 1902 the appropriation from taxes 

was $3023, which, with the balance of 


$2637.84, gives a total o $5660 for the first 
year’s work in the new building 


The building has cost in all $55 232. It is 
Greek In type, built of gray prt ssed br ck 
upon a basement of white sandstone, with 
trimmings of white sandstone and terra cotta, 


There are three stories and a basement, each 
of the three floors forming a separate de- 
partment, and making the whole building a 
“people’s palace” or Carnegie institute, as well 
as a library. The first or main floor is en- 
tirely devoted to library purposes. In its 
center is the main hall or delivery room, from 
which the attendant can command the entire 
floor. At the north end is the general reading 
room for adults, 32 x 26, overlooking the city 
park, and at the south end is the children’s 
reading room. The stack room opens from 
the rear of the delivery counter, having a 
capacity of 50,000 volumes 

The librarian’s office is in the extreme 
rear, opening from the stack, and a small re 
ception room opens from the delivery room 
at oue side of the entrance hall 

In the basement, directly under the stack 
room, is a semicircular auditorium, seating 
nearly 300 persons. It contains also a men’s 
newspaper and smoking room, 26x 22, un 
packing and repair room, janitor’s room, and 
boiler room, lavatories, etc. The t loor 
has a central art gallery, corresponding to 
the delivery room below, two handsome club 
rooms for men and women, corresponding to 
the adults’ and children’s reading rooms, and 
an attractive trustees’ room 

The decoration and finishing of the building 
have been carefully executed. There are fine 
carved mantels of wood, with mosaic hearths 
and Mexican onyx tiling In the delivery 
room is a handsome bronze and marble drink 
ing fountain. In the color schemes the aim 
throughout has been to secure harmony and 
artistic effect. The delivery room ts in sienna 
and vellow, the reading rooms in sage green 
and sienna cove, the stack room deep green 
and brown cove. The men’s smoking room 
is finished in rich leather tints, and the audi- 
torium is especially cheerful, with apple-green 
walls, terra cotta dado and cream colored 
eiling 
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INSTITUTES CONDUCTED BY 
THE NEW YORK LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


\s has been before recorded in the JouRNAL 
the New York Library Association appointed, 
during Library Week, 1901, a special com- 
mittee on library institutes, and authorized 
this committee to hold during the year not 
more than ten institutes in different parts of 
the state. 

This committee (J. H. Canfield, chairman; 
W. R. Eastman, A. L. Peck, and, ex-officio, 
the secretary of the association) has there- 
fore held, as instructed, eight institutes, as 
summarized in the following table: 
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now elected by members of institutes, except 
in the Rochester and Ogdensburg districts, 
which had no secretaries up to the time of 
the institutes. 

In advance of the detailed report to be made 
by the chairman to the association during 
Library Week, 1902, it is perhaps hardly 
proper to sum up at any length, but probably 
every member of the committee would be 
willing to say: first, that he has learned much 
in the work; second, that the institutes are 
needed; third, that they are practicable; 
fourth, that, necessary expenses provided for, 
they may be developed into a very important 
instrument for library purposes. 

Tueresa West ELMENDORF. 


Persons present. 
D | PI |\Libraries 
ate | ace. | repre- | Public Conductors Secretaries, 1902, 3. 
1908. sented. | Session. | meeting. | 
April x5, 16...../Cortland..... 1 50 | 125 W. R. Eastman. E. W. Mundy, Syracuse. 
86, BF... Binghamton.. a5 80 B. Hawley. Mrs. J. W. Clonney, Binghamton. 
** 38, 29.200 | Olean........ 15 |M.E. Hazeltine. Miss E. W. Greer, Jamestown. 
Rochester....| 12 as | 32 Elmendorf. Miss C. F. Webster, Geneseo. 
- | Ogdensburg 12 22 | 100 W.R. Eastman. F. Van Dusen, Ogdensburg. 
May 6, 18 75 aoo Fairchild. (J. E. Brandegee, Utica. 
Albany...... 15 50 100 A. L. Peck. |B. A. Whittemore, Albany. _ 
cove | Newburgh.. 13 22 | 25 E. G. Thorne. |Miss E. G. Thorne, Port Jervis. 
| 
The committee held one meeting in Feb- LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF AUS- 


ruary at Albany, when it appointed local sec- 
retaries for each district, arranged dates and 
places of institutes, and outlined and ordered 
printed a general program, which was sent 
out by the local secretaries, and followed, 
more or less closely, at all the institutes. 
This program was as follows: 
Public session. Evening. 
Addresses to stimulate public interest in 
the public library. 
First instructional session (three hours). 
1. Place and power of public library. 
(Introductory: 10 minutes. ) 
Book selection. 
3. Book ordering. 
. The accession books. 
5. Book classification and arrangement. 
Second instructional session (three hours). 
1. Round table. 
(One hour. Answers to question box 
and viva voce questions.) 
. Catalogs, good and bad. 
Principles of a charging system. 
Necessary records and reports. 
(If time permits.) 
. Relation of library to schools, clubs, etc. 
. How to increase one’s efficiency as a libra- 
rian. 
All the rest of the work of the committee 
has been done by correspondence, except as 
Mr. Eastman, in his professional journeys, 
has been able to see each member of the com- 
mittee occasionally. At each institute at least 


an 


two members of the committee were present. 
The local secretaries, as given in the table, are 
those originally appointed by the committee, 


TRALASIA. 


Tue Library Association of Australasia 
held its fourth general meeting in Melbourne 
April 2-4, 1902, The proposal made at the last 
meeting, to meet annually instead of biennially, 
proved impracticable, on account of the diff- 
culty in securing attendance, and it now 
even doubted if biennial meetings can be held, 
owing to the great distances that must be 
travelled. The first session opened at the 
Public Library, on Wednesday, April 2, with 
the president, Edward Langton, in the chair. 
There were present, for the first time, dele- 
gates from each of the six states of the com- 
monwealth of Australia, and the attendance 
was thoroughly representative. The presi- 
dent’s address dealt with the development of 
the library association movement in the 
United States, England and Australia, with a 
sketch of the history of the Victoria Public 
Library. H. C. L. Anderson, of the Public 
Library of New South Wales, followed with 
an address on “Libraries and government sub- 
sidy,” advocating more careful distribution of 
state aid and more judicious selection of books. 

At the afternoon session, held in the Mel- 
bourne town hall, there were papers on 
“Management and maintenance of small pub- 
lic libraries,” by A. J. Taylor, of the Tasmania 
Public Library; “Library classification,” by 
W. H. Ifould, of the Public Library of South 
Australia; and “A few words on binding,” by 
Rev. Dr. Bevan. In the evening a conversa 
zione was held at the National Gallery, where 
was displayed a most interesting loan collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, and objects of his- 
torical and bibliographical interest. 
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Thursday morning's session opened with a 
paper “Should libraries be municipalized, and 
if so, why?” by J. L. Robertson, who urged 
the value of municipal maintenance. W. L. 
Faerlands, librarian of the Sydney School of 
Art, spoke on “Educative influences of public 


libraries”; Miss Margaret Windeyer, of the 
Public Library of New South Wales, dis- 
cussed the use and influence of “Library 
bulletins”; and Talbot Smith read a paper on 
the modern librarian as contrasted with the 
ideal librarian. Other papers, read at the 
afternoon session, dealt with “The Benedictine 


Library at Monte Cassino,” by James Smith; 
“Mutilation of books in public libraries,” by 
W. J. Sowden: “Fiction in local libraries,” 
by F. G. A. Barnard: and “The proposed 
federation library of the Commonwealth,” by 
E. L. Armstrong, who outlined the possibili- 
ties before a national library of Australia 
In the evening an address on “The disposition 
of Shakespeare as reflected in his works,” 
was delivered by Hon. P. McM. Glynn. 

On Friday a morning session was held, at 
follows: “The 


which papers were read as 

club side of institutes,” by George Allen, li- 
brarian of the Newcastle School of Arts; 
“The meaning of the library movement in 
Australia and its importance to the Com- 
monwealth,” by A. W. Brazier, sub-librarian 
of the Public Library of Victoria; “The Li- 


brary of the Royal Society of Victoria,” by 
T. S. Hall; and “A plea tor a national mu- 
seum,” by A. T. Woodward. In the afternoon 
the delegates paid an enjoyable visit to Par- 
liament House and the Library of Parliament 

A general business meeting was held in the 
evening, when the possibility of continuing the 
association was debated. The secretary spoke 
of the uncertain support it had received, of the 
lack of general co-operation and of the ten- 
dency to magnify personal and individual 
prejudices or opinions. After discussion, it 
was decided that the present officers be con- 
tinued, and decide, in consultation with the 
librarians of the several state libraries, where 
the next general meeting should be held. It 
was resolved that if possible the Library Rec- 
ord be continued. Lack of funds, however, is 
likely to make this impracticable, and it is 
stated that the Record may not be carried 
through the remainder of the year 


LIBRARY SECTION OF N. E. A., AND 
MINNESOTA LIBRARY MEETING. 


Tue Library Section of the National Edu- 
cational Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in the reading room of the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. on the afternoons of 
July 10 and 11, 1902. Arrangements are being 
made to hold the roth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association on the morn- 
ing and evening of the same days, and to 
make these joint meetings the occasion of a 
general “library rally” for the state. It is 


pointed out that there have never been more 
than 18 Minnesota libraries represented at the 
state association meetings, although there are 
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now 60 free public libraries, 13 subscription 
libraries, and 32 college and institution libra- 
ries in the state. The program is given in out- 
line as follows: Thursday, July 10, afternoon, 
Library Section N. E. A. Ist session; even- 
ing, reception at Minneapolis Public Library 
Friday, July 11, morning, general session, 
with papers on library training, net prices of 
books, and library legislation for Minnesota; 
afternoon, Library Section of N. E. A. 2d 
session; evening, excursion. Saturday, July 
12, morning, business Full announce- 
ments may be obtained of Miss Clara Bald- 
win, librarian Minnesota State Library Com- 
mission, 514 Masonic Temple, Minn 
The program for the N. E. A. Library See- 
tion meeting includes an address by Dr. 
W. W. Folwell; “The library as an educa- 
tion,” by W. A. Milhs; “Libraries and 
schools,” by Emma J. Fordyce; “Greeting 
from the American Library Association,” by 
Anderson H. Hopkins; “What may the school 
properly demand from the library?” by J. M. 
Greenwood; “School libraries in rural 
tricts,” by Agnes Robertson. The 
of the Section is Dr. James H., ( 
secretary is Miss Mary Eileen 


session 


no!) 
apois 


dis- 
president 
‘anfield; the 
Ahern 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY MEETING. 


A LIBRARY meeting will be held at Madison, 
Wis., on Aug, 28, 29, and 30, 1902. Among 
the speakers in attendance will be F. N. 
Doubleday, of New York City, who will talk 
on the relation of the publisher to the public 
as it is largely affected by librarians. Miss 
Adelaide R. Hasse will speak on the vexed 
problem of the public document, while other 
matters of interest will be discussed. It is 
hoped that many librarians will make this 
meeting a part of their summer outing, as op- 
portunity will be given for rest and recrea- 
tien in connection with the sessions 

Further << may be had by address- 
ing Miss L. E. Stearns, Madison, Wis 


MR. CARNEGIE’S “INVESTMENTS.” 


AT a reception tendered to Andrew Car- 
negie in May by the Plumbers’ Company, of 
London, Mr. Carnegie spoke of his efforts to 


distribute his wealth for the advancement of 
public welfare. Any satisfaction which he 
had derived from his gifts arose, he said, from 


what he had induced individuals and com 
munities to give 
“I think it will be found,” he added, “that 


far from being a philanthropist, I am en- 
gaged in making the best bargains of my life. 
For instance, when New York had been given 
over a million pounds for 72 libraries, I suc 
ceeded in getting a pledge from her that she 
would furnish sites and maintain those libra- 
ries forever. Her investment is greater than 
mine. That is not philanthropy. It is a 
clever stroke of business. I am open to prop- 
ositions of a similar character from cities 
in any part of the English-speaking world.” 
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State Library Commisstons. 


‘State Cons : Cor- 
nelius Frear, secretary; Miss Florence Bay- 
ard Kane, organizer, State House, Dover. 
The commission held its last meeting of the 

season on May 13. It was decided to retain 
the services of Miss Kane, the library organ- 
izer, for another month, at which time the 
funds in the hands of the commission will be 
practically exhausted. In spite of the fact 
that several municipalities failed to vote in 
favor of a free library at the spring elections, 
the results accomplished were regarded as dis- 
tinctly favorable. That one town, Dover, 
should have voted in favor of a free library 
was regarded to be of itself sufficient to jus- 
tify the efforts of the commission and its or- 
ganizer 

In addition tq these tangible results, it was 
felt that through the sending out of travelling 
libraries to numerous places, by the circula- 
tion of the handbook and other literature, and 
by the discussion of the library idea, even 
though present results were in some cases 
directly hostile, yet taken all in all there had 
been a distinct advance. The public library 
idea is no longer an unknown one in many 
parts of the state, and the way has been paved 
for its practical development. 

It is hoped that the results accomplished 
will induce the next legislature to make an 
appropriation for the continuance of this 
work, which has so far been carried on 
through private gifts and subscriptions. 
Maine Lrprary Commission: G. T. Little. 

secretary, Bowdoin College Library, Brun:- 

wick. 

The commission has issued its secoud aa- 
nual report, for the year ending December 1, 
1901. Four meetings were held during the 
year, and 17 new travelling libraries, of 50 v. 
each, have been added to the 42 purchased 
last year. The circulation of the travelling 
libraries was 8823 v. and there were 1780 
registered readers. “In four town the pres- 
ence of a travelling library has been the ap- 
parent occasion of earnest agitation for the 
establishment of a free public library.” Six 
towns (Fairfield, Hiram, Jonegport, Nor- 
ridgewock, Sanford, Stetson) have estab- 
lished public libraries and received the state 
donation of books. 

Appended to the report is a careful statis- 
tical and descriptive report upon the libraries 
of Maine, arranged alphabetically by towns. 
This is the fullest record of the kind since 
the government report of 1876, when a total 
of 8&5 so-called public libraries containing 
over 300 volumes were registered; of these 
33 belonged to educational or state institn- 
tions, eight were county law libraries, 41 were 
subscription libraries, and only three were 
entirely free. There are now 72 free public 
libraries and 107 subscription libraries, the 
great majority being in towns of less thn 
4000 inhabitants. he commissioners state 


that the ideal before them “is to secure for 
every citizen of Maine, whether he live in a 
city of 10,000, or a village of 100 inhabitants, 
the opportunity to borrow without expense 
to himself as many instructive and cntertain- 
ing books as he can read with profit. This 
not only calls for the maintenance of travel- 
ling libraries for an indefinite period, but also 
for wise co-operation between adjacent towns 
and villages.” 


State ‘Library Hssociations, 


CONNECTICU T LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: H. M. Whitney, Blackstone Li- 
brary, Branford. 

Secretary: Miss Anna Hadley, Ansonia Li- 
brary. 

Treasurer: Miss J. P. Peck, Bronson Li- 
brary, Waterbury 

The spring meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held Wednesday, May 
14, in the Young Men’s Institute, New Haven, 
President Henry M. Whitney in the chair. 

A. Borden welcomed the members and 
gave a short sketch of the history of the in- 
stitute, its aims and methods. 

A vote was passed protesting against the 
action of the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion in demanding net prices for books sold 
to libraries, the following resolution being 
adopted : 

“The Connecticut Library Association regrets that 
the Publishers’ Association has not as yet made 
concessions to what we believe to be the just repre- 
sentations of the libraries of the country. We re- 
peat the expression of our belief that the cost of so- 
called “‘net-books” has been advanced much beyond 
what is reasonable. We believe that the publishers 
should either materially lower the list-price of books, 
or give the libraries a discount of at least twenty- 
five per cent.’ 


Miss Anna G. Rockwell of the New Brit- 
ain Institute read a paper on “Fiction again; 
where shall we draw the line of exclusion?” 
following which Mr. Charles P. Everitt, of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., gave a history of 
color-printing and described in detail the pro- 
cess of electrotyping and making half-tone 
plates. 

The morning session closed with explana- 
tions regarding the different systems of charg- 
ing books at the institute, Mr. Borden giving 
a detailed description. 

At two o'clock Prof. Albert S. Cook, of 
Yale, made an address comparing the modern 
librarian to a feudal chief with an armory of 
weapons for all occasions, while Prof. Wilbur 
F, Cross, also of Yale University, spoke of 
the development of the historical novel. 

It had been the hope of those in charge of 
the program that Donald G. Mitchell might be 
present to say a few words, but his health 
would not permit of his attendance. A resolu- 
tion expressing the regret of the association 
was passed. 

After a vote of thanks to the Young Men's 
Institute, the meeting adjourned. 

ANNA Hao ey, Secretary. 


| 
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TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting for the organization of a state 
library association for Texas was held on 
Monday, June 9, at the library of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. The call for the meeting was 
issued by C. W. Raines, the state librarian; 
Mrs, P. Pennepacker, president of the Texas 
Federation of Women's Clubs; Miss Rosa 
Leeper, librarian of the Dallas Public Li- 
brary; Mrs. Henry Exall, Dallas; Mrs. Scheu- 
ber, librarian of the Carnegie Library, Fort 
Worth: Judge T. Austin, trustee of Rosen- 
berg Library, Galveston; Mrs. A. F. Ring, 
Houston; and Benjamin Wyche, librarian of 
the University of Texas. The objects set be- 
fore the proposed library association are given 
as: stimulating and aiding the library and 
other educational interests of the state; fur- 
thering the scope and usefulness of the state 
library; securing legislation necessary for the 
establishment of a library commission or cen- 
tral bureau; acting in the capacity of such a 
commission or bureau until the necessary 
legislation is secured for its organization. It 
is added: “There are verv few libraries in 
Texas, as yet, consequently the field of useful- 
ness of an association of this kind is large, 
uniting, as it should, in its membership, li- 
brarians, trustees, teachers, and others inter- 
ested in the cause, and especially the women’s 
clubs.” 


Library Clubs. 


LIBR. 4RY ‘LU 


LONG ISL. AND 


President: Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

Secretary: Miss Irene Hackett, Y. M. C. A. 
Library. 

Treasurer: Miss Mabel Farr, Adelphi Col- 


lege Library. 

The Long Island Library Club held its May 
meeting on Wednesday, the 21st, at Richmond 
Hill, Long Island. The meeting, which was 
preceded by an informal luncheon in the 
Richmond Hill Club House, was held in the 
library building. It was called to order at 
half-past two o'clock by the president, Mr. 
Frank P. Hill, who said that as this was the 
first gathering in the building since the li- 
brary moved in, it might be considered a 
house-warming. He introduced the Rev 
William F. Evans, who made a cordial ad- 
dress of welcome, and was followed by Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis. 

Mr. Riis told how his book, “The ten 
years’ war,” happened to be so named, and 
how it would be incorporated into the second 
part of “How the other half lives” under the 
title of “The battle of the strong.” He said 
his two favorite books were the Bible — 
model of English from the reporter's stand- 
point —and “John Halifax, gentleman.” Mr. 
Riis spoke enthusiastically of his work for 
the a of the slums, and of the Jacob A. 
Riis House. He maintained that whereas he 


reached these people through improving their 
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homes, the librarians had a hold upon them 
through their ideals, by giving them “biogra- 
phies of men who have done somethi ng " He 


illustrated his belief f in heredity as well as en- 
vironment, but said that back of all was our 
“heredity from God 

The topic of the meeting was 
stitutes,” and the discussion of 
Island communities may benefit by 
opened by Miss Hume 


“Library in- 
how Long 
them was 
ibrarian of the Queens 
Borough Library. She called attention to the 
fact that in Far Rockaway there are 4o or 
50 men who cannot read 

Miss Hitchler, of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, reported upon the institute held at 
White Plains, N. Y., under auspices of 
the New York Literary Clu! 7 suggested 
that instead of sending typ: tten circulars, 


personal visits shoul “ be made in the neigh- 
borhood where interest was to be aroused, 
or at least a naiaueal correspondence carried 
on. The question box was a most important 


feature of the institute, and many questions 
were answered. Samples of picture bulletins 
and of charging systems were much appre- 
ciated. 

Miss Baldwin, of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, reported on the institute held at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. There are eight counties in 
the state without a library of prominence. 
Miss Baldwin also emphasized the importance 
of a question box, and the necessity of choos 
ing a local secretary well adapted for the 
work. 

The discussion for Long Island was taken 
up by Miss Bragaw, of the Richmond Hill 
Library, who compared library with other in- 
stitutes: Miss Macmillan, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, who thought most was to be 


gained by personal werk id that the ques- 
tions to be answered should be asked for in 
advance; and by Miss Haines, of the Limrary 
JOURNAL. Miss Haines gave a review of the 
library institute idea as adopted in Indian- 
apolis, Wisconsin, and Western Massachu- 
setts, and the eight institutes held in New 


York state. She emphasized particularly the 
things to be avoided —too much theorizing, 
over-elaboration of te a large 
attendance of trained ominating 
the local attendance, and nductor given 
to lengthy speeches, or not personally adapted 
to inspire interest. She thought that the aim 
of the institutes could not be to give technical 


chnical det ul 


librarians d 


training, but to waken interest and impart 
vitality. 

Miss Plummer, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on districting the island, suggested that 
the question of an institute in the fall be con- 
sidered. It was moved and carried that one 
be held. 

The resignation of the secretary, Miss 
Frances B. Hawley, was accepted, and Miss 
Irene A. Hackett was elected in her stead. 


thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Riis for their addresses 


A. Hackett, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Frank B. Bigelow, Society Li- 
brary 

Secretary: S. H. Berry, Y. M, C. A. Li- 
brary, 317 W. 56th st 

Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 

A meeting of the New York Library Club 
was held at the Library of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, 
west, on Thursday, May 8, at 3 p.m. 

Four new members were elected and on 
motion of Mr. Nelson, Frederick Saunders, 
A.M., was elected an honorary member, being 
the first American honorary member. Mr. 
Saunders is soon to pass his 95th birthday. 

The treasurer's report was presented show- 
ing a balance of $252.75 to the credit of club, 
which will be more than used up by the cost 
of issuing and distributing the handbook. 

A nominating committee composed of Mr. 
Eames, Mr. Cole, and Miss Rathbone, ap- 
pointed by the president in advance to nomin- 
ate officers for the ensuing year, were called 
upon to report and recommended the follow- 
ing: for president, Frank B. Bigelow; Ist 
vice-president, E, W. Gaillard; 2d vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Emma F. Cragin; secretary, Silas 
H. Berry: treasurer, Miss Theresa Hitchler. 

It was voted that the chairman be instruct- 
ed to cast one ballot for the entire ticket. 

Dr. Leipziger, the retiring president, made 
a brief address congratulating the club on its 
growth and success 

In the absence of Mr. H, C. Bumpus, of the 
Museum of Natural History, who was to 
have given an address on “The relation of the 
library to the museum,” Mr. Hovey spoke 
briefly on behalf of the museum manage- 
ment. He said that a museum of natural 
history is very much like a library in that 
they both record the works of nature, the 
difference being that the museum shows the 
record in nature’s own handwriting; while 
again library methods are very largely em- 
ployed in arranging and indexing the museum 
collections 

Mr. George Watson Cole in his “Report 
on the hand-book” set forth fully the history 
of this club’s undertaking, and made clear 
why it had been so long in preparation and 
why the result was a volume so much larger 
than was expected when the undertaking was 
launched. A motion was carried extending 
the thanks and congratulations of the club to 
the hand-book committee for the excellent 
work accomplished 

Mr. Anthony Woodward, librarian of the 
museum library, then spoke on “The litera- 
ture of natural history,” calling attention to 
some of the rare and valuable books in vari- 
ous departments of science, many of which are 
in the museum collection. He gave a sketch of 
the library's history, showing how it had been 
started in 1859 with a gift of one book and 
had grown by the addition of various private 
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collections and by other means until the 
present collection numbers above 54,000 vol- 
umes. 

The meeting adjourned early, that members 
might have an opportunity of visiting the li- 
brary and museum. 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: Dr. I. Minis Hays, 266 South 
21st street, Philadelphia. 

Secretary: Miss Edith Gawthrop, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Miss M. Z. Cruice, American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

A meeting of the club was held in the 
lecture room of the Apprentices’ Library, 
Broad and Brandywine streets, Philadelphia, 
on Monday evening, May 12. Dr. Morris 
Jastrow, jr., presided, and introduced as the 
speaker of the evening, J. Levering Jones, 
Esq., a prominent member of the Philadelphia 
bar. Mr. Jones made an address which was 
interesting throughout. He reviewed the life 
of Thaddeus Stevens at length. He recalled 
how Stevens, in 1835, stood up in the State 
House of Representatives against an over- 
whelming adverse majority and by a speech 
of wonderful eloquence convinced the mem- 
bers that the common schools lately intro- 
duced should be maintained and improved. 
Schools dotted Pennsylvania; but they were 
private or church schools. The American 
common school in Pennsylvania will ever 
cherish the memory of Thaddeus Stevens. 
The later political career of Stevens was 
traced by Mr. Jones with great clearness, and 
the prominent part that he played in the civil 
struggle and during the period of reconstruc- 
tion was set forth in detail. Mr. Jones’s care- 
ful and profound study of his important 
theme was thoroughly enjoyed, and proved 
highly instructive to those present. 

Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, of the Wagner 
Institute, reported on the union list of period- 
icals. This list is to contain detailed infor- 
mation of all the sets of periodicals, current 
or otherwise, to be found at the various li- 
braries in Philadelphia as well as in some ad- 
jacent parts, so far as these libraries can be 
induced to report; and printed copies will be 
supplied to all libraries contributing so that 
each can tell what the others possess. 

Mr. Montgomery also reported that Miss 
Randall, Mr. Bowerman and himself, together 
with Mr. J. C. Dana, representing the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey library clubs, had 
an interview with Messrs. Scribner and Dodd, 
representing the American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. They were accorded a favorable re- 
ception, and every reason exists to anticipate 
a substantial reduction of rates to libraries. 

The year which closes with this meeting 
was a most successful one. Addresses were 
delivered by Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker 
on “The early press of Pennsylvania”; by 
Miss Mary H. Upton on “The art and craft 
of bookbinding”; by Mr. John Thomson on 
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“The Master of the Rolls series”; and by Mr. 
J. Levering Jones on Thaddeus Stevens. The 
policy of supplying invitation cards to mem- 
bers was introduced, and while the policy is 
at present in the experimental stage, it ap- 
pears to have been a wise measure. The 
membership roll has been carefully revised; 
provision made for the publication of a 
hand-book, containing a history of the club; 
and the union list of periodicals has been 
made, one may almost say, a certainty. The 
expense of printing “Occasional papers” has 
proved a great strain on the treasury, and 
possibly this feature cannot longer be sus- 
tained. The retiring president, Dr. Jastrow, 
and the members of the club, have every 
reason to feel pleased and encouraged by the 
year’s work. 

The following officers were elected for the 
new year: President, Dr, I. Minis Hays; vice- 
presidents, Robert P. Bliss, Miss Jean Y. Mid- 
dleton; secretary, Miss Edith Gawthrop; 
treasurer, Miss Mary Z. Cruice. 

The incoming president announced the fol- 
lowing members who with the officers will 
constitute the executive committee: Dr. Morris 
Jastrow, jr., Miss Isabel E. Lord, John Thom- 
son, Miss Alice B, Kroeger. 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: George Stockwell, Westfield 
Athenzum. 

Secretary: Miss Ida Farrar, City Library, 
Springfield. 

Treasurer: Mrs, A. J. Hawks, Meekins 
Memorial Library, Williamsburg 

One of the most interesting library insti- 
tutes yet held under the auspices of the West- 
ern Massachusetts Library Club occurred 
May 24, in Bernardston. Representatives 
of the club were present from Westfield, 
Holyoke, Amherst, Sunderland, Mount Her- 
mon, Wendell, Colerain, Lancaster and 
Springfield. In preparation for this institute 
the secretary spent two days in Bernards- 
ton and vicinity several weeks before, meet- 
ing librarians, trustees and school superin- 
tendents, and becoming acquainted with the 
library conditions inthe towns. The speakers 
who led the discussions endeavored to adapt 
their remarks to these conditions. The morn- 
ing session opened with a paper on “The 
farmer and the library,” by Miss Julia 
Kavana, librarian at Wendell. Miss Kavana 
resolved her subject into four heads: Do all 
read? Would all read, were conditions favor- 
able? How to procure and interest readers? 
What should be the proper conditions? To 
all these questions she gave the answers of 
practical experience. People do not all read, 
even when the public library is next door 
to them. In one country town there was 
opposition even to the thought of a public 
library, people fearing the books might get 
lost or that there would be nothing in it 
but novels. She had tried all sorts of plans 
to secure readers, preparing lists, talking 
to the teachers, calling from house to house 
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and inviting the people to take books, and 
arranging to leave books at places conve- 
nient of access. Her best plan had been to 
discover some point along which a person 
that interest, 
She emphasized the 
place the hbrary should have in the com- 
munity in the making of good citizens 
The second paper was given by Miss L. 
I. Thayer, of the Highland school, Holyoke, 


Was intereste i, seek to 


and lead on 


on “Children and boo She made very 
clear the close relation of teacher and librar- 
ian in their effort to implant a love of good 
literature in the minds of children, admiration 
for the best in character of those people in 
books who are heroes to them, ; ] 
of moral courage and viriue No part of 
school work, she said, brings more pleasure 
and profit than these e branch hbraries, 
reaching the child sil needs and pref- 
erences, and instituting ve for the best 
at just the ri ght pet d of the child's life 

Mr. W. I. Fletcher, of Amherst College, 
followed with a paper on “Common sense in 
library buildings.” A warm discussion en 
sued, centering about the subject of tl chool 


and the library. F. P. Davison, of Turner's 
Falls, said: The libraries exist for the 
schools; in discussing the library we are dis- 


cussing one phase of education: the center 
from which education must radiate is the 
school. The librarian would inculcate a love 


of reading, if he could; the church a love of 
morals, if it could. Home would teach the 
proper environment, the industries of Iife, 
good citizenship, if it could 
of teaching must center in the child Read 
ing is the foundation of all school worl 
There must be good literature in the sch 


room—the masterpieces themselves, not a 
dilution of them. The teacher should read to 
the child, should insist on his memorizing 
much that is good, but. above all, should see 
that he reads good books at home Some 
of the librarians present had found difficulty 
in interesting teachers: it was suggested that 


the school superintendent be made the special 
center of communication 

After dinner, served in the town hall, the 
visitors strolled about the beautiful little vil 
lage for a short time, visiting Powers Insti 
tute and the Cushman Library, which already 
has a large number of well-chosen books, to 
which constant additions are being made 

At the opening of the afternoon session 
the discussion of the morning was resumed 


In these days, when there 15 free rural de 
livery of mail, when groceries are delivered 
to farmers on the hills, ‘s there not a de 


mand for the delivery of books from house 
to house? Could this not be done by the 
carriers? People who live farthest from 
the center are most anxious for books. 
Farmers do not read agricultural books, say- 
ing they are not practical Thev do not like 
books of the “David Harum” type, pre fer- 
ring something different from their ordinary 


life. 
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Rev. E. P. Pressey, of Montague, gave a 
thoughtful address on the topic, “Why every 
citizen should value the library.” 

Miss C. M. Hewins, of Hartford, was the 
last speaker, taking as her topic, “What 
it means to be a librarian.” She spoke of 
the general type of country library, not cata- 
loged, with odd volumes, many duplicates, 
and kept in all sorts of odd places, with the 
librarian’s salary varying from $5 to $100 
a year. The talk was very- suggestive and 
practical, and took the form of “the woman 
who did.” This woman classified her books 
roughly, had shelves arranged at comfortable 
height for reaching from the floor, and, since 
the library funds were too low to admit of 
buying Poole’s index, made a rough index 
herself in odd minutes to such magazines as 
she had She made the acquaintance of the 
teachers, visited their schools, and suggested 
illustrated books in the line of study. She 
made the acquaintance of the children, as well 
as the teachers, and having invited a little 
party out to walk with her, pointed out com- 
mon birds and flowers and told them of inter- 
esting books on the subject. In all these 
ways and others the librarian may come into 
touch with the social life of the community, 
and influence by personal contact as in no 
other way. 


‘Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
INSTRUCTION IN REFERENCE WORK, 


The purpose of the courses in elementary 
and advanced reference work at the University 
of Illinois, stated briefly, is to familiarize stu- 
dents with the general aims and methods of 
reference work, to give them a_ working 
knowledge of the principal reference books, 
to develop the power of research and the 
ability to follow a clue quickly from book to 
book for more difficult questions, to cultivate 
rapid thought and quick answers for simpler 
questions and to test and increase general in- 
formation. The purpose is accomplished in 
two ways, by class instruction and recitation 
and by independent practical work not di- 
rectly connected with any class exercises. 
Instruction 

Instruction in reference work is given 
continuously throughout the two years of the 
course. In the junior year the ordinary refer- 
ence books are studied in groups according to 
form and subject. In the senior year the 
work is divided equally between the course 
in public documents, given by Miss Mann, 
and the course in advanced reference. In the 
latter are studied college and society publica- 
tions, which are of special reference value, 
advanced reference books, particularly those 
in foreign languages, and reference books use- 
ful for very special or difficult subjects. In 
both years instruction is given by means of 


lectures, problems and weekly quizzes. For 
each lesson a problem requiring about four 
hours’ work is assigned. This problem con- 
tains from 15 to 25 questions of more than 
average difficulty, and, as the greater value 
of practical over theoretical questions is fully 
appreciated, these are, with a few exceptions, 
questions which have actually been asked at 
the reference desk in the university library. 
All problems are revised carefully and re- 
turned to the student with the necessary cor- 
rections and suggestions. A statement of 
the amount of time spent upon these problems 
is required, and, as work is graded for both 
accuracy and speed, rapid work is encour- 
aged. These problems test the students’ 
ability to investigate difficult subjects. To 
enable them to acquire facility in answering 
easy questions off-hand, short quizzes are 
given at the end of each lecture. Questions 
are read to the class by the instructor, and in 
answering these, students are allowed only 
the time necessary to write out the answer, 
generally less than one minute for each ques- 
tion. A sample quiz of this sort is given 
below. 

Practical work. 

The problems assigned in connection with 
the courses in reference depend to a certain 
extent upon the lectures given in the course, 
and in solving these the students naturally 
receive aid and suggestions from this class 
instruction. To give the student practice in 
carrying out more independent pieces of work, 
practical work in the university library and 
the Champaign Public Library is assigned. 
This may be divided roughly into desk work 
and work on reference lists. 

Desk. 

To the senior students is given entire 
charge of the reference room and reference 
desk during the evening hours, from 6.30 to 
9 p.m. The student in charge answers all 
questions which may be asked and maintains 
order. Work is quite independent, except 
that the student reports questions of special 
difficulty or interest to the reference libra- 
rian, tells how he solved them and receives 
criticism and suggestions. Assignments are 
made for periods of two weeks, so that each 
member of the class has consecutive work of 
this sort. While at the desk the student has 
practice in keeping up the various indexes and 
records. These consist of the collection of 
reference lists, a card index for all difficult or 
frequently repeated questions and _ statistics 
sheets for the lists and the index. 

Senior students also take entire charge each 
afternoon of the children’s room and branch 
library of the Champaign Public Library. In 
this way a great variety of reference work is 
secured and the same student may obtain at 
different times practice in answering such 
reference questions as are asked in a univer- 
sity library, a children’s library and a branch 
of a public library, and at the same time be- 
come accustomed to practical library routine. 
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Reference lists. 

For the sake of providing practical refer- 
ence work of a public library type for the 
students, the library school has undertaken 
the preparation of the reference lists for the 
programs of the various women’s clubs of 
Champaign and Urbana. Reference lists for 
university classes, debates, etc., are also pre- 
pared. The more difficult subjects are as- 
signed to seniors, the easier ones to juniors 
Such suggestions as are absolutely necessary 
are given to the students, but the constant 
aim is to render this work as independent as 
possible. The distinction between club list and 
college list is kept carefully in mind, and the 
student is taught that while the former should 
be short and popular and should include only 
carefully selected references, the latter 
should receive a much more thorough and ex- 
haustive treatment, and should include more 
special and scholarly material. During the 
college year 1900-1901 the students prepared 
125 club lists and a smalier number of lists 
for university work. All lists are carefully 
revised for both form and substance. 

In addition to the students who are as- 
signed each week for desk or list work, other 
students are assigned to help the reference li- 
brarian in such miscellaneous reference work 
as can well be given them. The total assign- 
ment usually consists of four juniors and four 
seniors. 

General information. 

The need and value of wide general in- 
formation as a preparation for library work 
is of course felt most strongly in reference 
work. To help the students to acquire this 
information and to impress upon them the 
necessity of keeping abreast of the times, 
work in current events is combined with the 
course in advanced reference. Last year this 
was done by means of a formal report given 
by each student in turn, but this year a dif- 
ferent plan has been followed. At the begin- 
ning ot the lecture 10 or 15 minutes are de- 
voted to an informal discussion by the class, 
of the principal events of the week, partic- 
ularly such as are likely to affect the work 
of the reference department. Events of the 
past week are mentioned, their causes or pre- 
vious stages discussed; earlier, similar or re- 
lated events, which might perhaps be brought 
to notice again through their connection with 
recent occurrences are spoken of, and for 
each topic or subject mentioned the students 
are asked to state the authorities which they 
would consult for information on that sub- 
ject. In this way the student not only keeps 
up with events of the day, but notices their 
connection with and influence upon ordinary 
reference work. 

Sample quiz given in elementary reference 
work. Time allowed, five minutes: 

Mention authors and titles of books in 
which you would expect to find information 
on the following questions: 

1. Where find good biographical sketch of 
Cardinal Wolsey? 
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2. What was the Ostend manifesto? 

3. Who is president of Ohio State Univer- 
sity ? 

4. What is the national debt of Russia? 

5. Who is editor of the Atlantic Monthly? 

6. Where find good account of the Court 
of Star Chamber ? 

7. Where find a synopsis of “Bleak House.” 

IsaporeE GILBERT Munce, 
Reference Librarian and Assistant Professor 
ALUMNI LECTURE 

At a meeting of the Illinois Library School 
Association, held in Waukesha last year, it 
was decided to institute an annual alumni 
lecture to be given before the students of the 
Illinois State Library School 

It was the desire of the association that 
these lectures should be of a high quality, 
given by prominent librarians who were in 
sympathy with the modern library movement 

The first lecture was given on May 20 at 
the University of Illinois by Mr. Anderson 
H. Hopkins, assistant librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, who by this lecture estab- 
lished a most gratifying standard of excel- 
lency. 

Mr. Hopkins chose as his subject “The li 
brary, the museum and the new education.’ 
It was a pleasure to be led by the speaker 
from the merely technical consideration of 
libraries to the broader subject of education, 
including its three most potent factors, the 
school, the library and the museum. The 
speaker showed what might be accomplished 
by the study, not of books alone, but by the 
study of things illustrated by these books 
He would bring about a closer co-operation 
between the three agencies at work in educa 
tion and supplement the work of each by 
introducing into the administration of each 
those elements which are common to all 
three. 

The museum has its articles labelled, the 
library has its books cataloged, the teacher 
has his illustrative material. These are all 
catalogs and all of use to the student, but 
why should each stand alone? Mr, Hopkins’ 
idea is to supplement the label in the mu- 
seum by adding references to the books in the 
library relating to the specimen and at the 
same time add to the library catalog refer- 
ences to the specimen which illustrates the 
book. 

The museum may grow by addition, but a 
wide-awake person is needed to discover 
things of importance which may be of inter- 
est and value. The teacher is the most fit- 
ting person for this, and by co-operation with 
his students may collect much material 

The plea was made not so much for large 
museums as for the small collections which 
are within the reach of all 

Binding the library, the museum and the 
school into one group would form a union 
of great value, not only mutually, but also 
to the community at large 

Marcaret MANN. 
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1OWA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The second annual session of the Iowa 
Summer School for Library Training will be 
held at the state university, Iowa City, June 
16 to July 26, under the direction of Miss 
Alice S. Tyler, secretary of the commission. 
The instructors include, for classification and 
cataloging, Miss Esther Crawford, of West- 
ern Reserve University; for work with chil- 
dren, Miss Annie Carroll Moore, of Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library; for reference work, Miss 
Harriet A. Wood, of the University of Iowa 
Library; and lectures will be delivered by 
members of the state university faculty and 
by visiting librarians. The cataloging in- 
struction will be extended over two summer 
sessions, “thus reducing the ‘cramming’ pro- 
cess and its consequent evils. The first year’s 
course of 26 lessons will cover the elementary 
principles of author and title entry, and will 
extend through the first four and a half weeks 
of the session. The second year’s course of 
18 lessons will cover the elements of subject 
and analytic cataloging, and _ will extend 
through the last three weeks of the session. 
No student may take both courses in the 
same session. 

Instruction in library work for children 
will be made a special feature of the course 
During the last two weeks of the session 
(July 14-26) instruction will be given on this 
subject, and students will be admitted for it 
alone. Miss Moore’s course will include three 
series of lectures, covering children’s books, 
important features of the work of a children’s 
department and general topics; and there will 
be three kindergarten conferences conducted 
by Miss Virginia E. Graeff, supervisor of 
kindergartens in the Cleveland (O.) public 
schools. Tuition for this special course alone 
is $2.50. Circulars, application blanks, etc., 
may be had by a s<sing Miss Alice S. Tyler, 
Iowa Library C ission, Des Moines, Ia. 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

SUMMER COURSE. 

The following students began a six weeks’ 
course of study June 3: 

Bogert, Julia T., New York City; B. A. Eve- 
lyn College, Princeton, 1897; assistant St. 
Agnes’ branch, N. Y. Public Library. 

Boss, Helen, Albany, N. Y.; assistant Young 
Men’s Association Library, Albany. 

Brown, Ralph M., Ithaca, N. Y.; B.A. Cor- 
nell University, 1901; librarian Flower Me- 
morial Library, Veterinary College, Cornell 
University. 

Clark, Sarah M., Warrensburgh, N. Y.; as- 
sistant Richards Library, Warrensburgh. 
Cochran, Jennie O., Louisville, Ky.; Hamp- 
ton College; assistant librarian Polytechnic 

Library, Louisville. 

Davis, Mary, Cleveland, O.; assistant circu- 
lating department Cleveland Public Li- 
brary 

Deevey, Edward, Albany, N. Y.; N. Y. State 
Normal College, 1901; assistant Albany 
Free Library. 


Doolittle, Hattie A., Beaver Dam, Wis.; 
Wayland University, 1882; librarian Will- 
iams Free Library, Beaver Dam. 

Forbes, Mary L., Jamestown, N. Y.; assistant 
Jamestown High School Library. 

Greene, Ethel M., Herkimer, N. Y.; substi- 
tute assistant Herkimer Free Library. 

Harper, William, New York City; B.A. Al- 
bion College, 1870; Univ. of Munich, 1872- 
75; librarian Poppenhusen Institute Li- 
brary. 

Kelley, Mrs. Pearl W., Nashville, Tenn. ; 
B.A. Huntsville Female College, 1889; as- 
tant Vanderbilt University Library. 

Langdon, Amelia E., Yonkers, N. Y.; cata- 
loger’s assistant, circulation department, 
New York Public Library. 

Langdon, Grace T., Yonkers, N. Y.; assist- 
ant Muhlenberg branch,, New York Public 
Library. 

Mastin, Alice, Millbrook, N, Y.; librarian 
Millbrook Free Library. 

Morrell, Mary, Aurora, N. Y., Wells College, 
1868-70; librarian Aurora Public Library. 
Munger, Alice D., Herkimer, N. Y.; assistant 

Herkimer Free Library. 

Penfield, Augusta E., Jamestown, N. Y.: as- 
sistant Jamestown High School Library. 
Perkins, Ellen F., New York City; cataloger’s 
assistant, circulation department, New York 

Public Library. 

Povey, Grace E., New London, Ct.; assistant 
New London Public Library. 

Rosen, Anna H., New York City; librarian 
Young Men's Hebrew Association. 

Schaub, Emma, Columbus, O.; cataloger Co- 
lumbus Public School Library. 

Slater, Alice, New York City; assistant Bond 
St. branch, New York Public Library. 

Snyder, Elvira L. F., Elmhurst, L. I.; assist- 
ant Bond St. branch, New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Stonehouse, Mary E., Albany, N. Y.; assist- 
ant Young Men’s Association Library, Al- 
bany. 

Surratt, John E., Waco, Texas: Baylor Uni- 
versity, 1899-1902; assistant Baylor Uni- 
versity Library . 

Surratt, Odo, Waco, Texas: Baylor Univer- 
sity 1899-1902; assistant Baylor University 
Librarv. 

Tompkins, Josephine, Tarrytown, N. Y.; as- 
sistant St. Agnes’ branch N. Y. Public Li- 
brary. 

Townsend, Adelaide M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
assistant Brooklyn Public Library. 

Van Zandt, Ethel J., Albany, N. Y., assistant 
Pruyn Library, Albany. 

Walker. Evelyn H., Chicago, IIl., librarian 
All Souls’ Library, Chicago. 

Whitaker, Mabel H., Fulton, N. Y., assistant 
Fulton Public Library. 


IMPORTANT LECTURES. 


Mr. Frank P. Hill, librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, gave three lectures on 
general administrative topics May 15 and 16. 

Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, superintendent of 
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circulation, New York Public Library, spoke 
May 22 on branch libraries 
Mr. Clement W. Andrews, librarian of the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, gave the fifth 
course in the alumni lectureship June 2, 3 
and 4. His subject was the bibliography of 
science. Miss Mary E. Robbins, ‘95, second 
vice-president of the Alumni Association, was 
present, as well as Miss Woodworth, chair- 
man of the executive committee. Mr, An- 
drews’ extremely valuable lectures will appear 
in printed form. 
BOSTON AND MAGNOLIA 
The school will spend June 12-16 in visiting 
the following libraries: Springfield City, 
Boston Public, Harvard University, Medford 
Public, Providence Atheneum, Public, 
Brown University, Boston Atheneum and 
Massachusetts State. They will attend the 
annual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation at Magnolia June 16-20, school clos- 
ing for the year June 20. 
SALoME CUTLER FAIRCHILD 


FIFTEENTH REPORT 


The 15th report of the Library School is 
just issued as New York State Library, Bulle- 
tin 71 (Library School 10). The class re- 
ported upon (1900-01), numbered 49, of 
whom 44 held college degrees, and represent- 
ing 13 states, New York leading with 17. 
The decision to require college degrees from 
all future applicants is noted, and it is stated 
that “maintenance of this standard will now 
work no hardship, as the other library schools 
afford opportunity for instruction of those 
unable to meet the higher requirements of 
the parent school.” The annual library visit 
for this year to New York is reviewed, and 
the various bibliographies and theses compiled 
by students during the year are recorded. 
Dr. E. C. Richardson’s report on library 
schools, submitted at the 1901 meeting of the 
American Library Association, is reprinted, 
and the activities of the alumni association 
and the summer course are noted. Full record 
of lecturers and students are given, and there 
is an interesting schedule of positions filled 
by school students in 1901. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
NOTES ON CLASS WORK. 


The lectures of the past month have been 
by Miss Florence Cragg. a former pupil of 
Miss Nancy Bailey, of London, cn “Index- 
ing,” preliminary to the course in indexing; 
by Mr. W. W. Bishop, of the Polytechnic 
Institute, on the “Bibliography of education” 
and the “Bibliography of the classics”; by Mr. 
Frank P. Hill, of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, on “Some phases of branch work in 


public libraries”; by Mr, George H. Baker, 
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irst of his annual series 
on “Bookbuying.” Owing to the illness of 
Miss Rathbone, the head instructor in the 
school, from which, however, she is now re- 
covering, the course of lessons on the Cutter 
classification is being given by Miss Abby 
Sargent, of Medford, Mass.. who is familiar 
with both the Decimal and the Cutter systems 
and uses the latter in the Medford library. 
Miss Sargent will set the examination and 
go over the students’ papers and work at the 
end of the course. With the exception of 
Mr. Baker’s course, and one other lecture, 
there will be no further lectures from visit- 
ing librarians. The lit 


of New York, the 


1 


visits to local libraries 
began May 9, this year, under the director's 
guidance. These, with the practical work 
now being done by students in all parts of the 
library, fill the measure of time required. 
Several students are taking a part oj 
practical work in the Brooklyn Public Li 
brary. 

More than half of the class will attend the 
A. L, A. Conference at Magnolia, returnit 
to Brooklyn for the Institute commencem 
the evening of June 19 

Mary W. PiumMer, Director 


GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Graduates’ Association has just issued 
its report for the year ending Jan. 30, 1902, 
in neat pamphlet form (33p. T.). It contains, 
in place of the usual report of the secretary, 
the “Report of the Library School to the 
Graduates’ Association,” made by Miss Plum- 
mer at the annual meeting in January, 1902. 
This report is based upon the answers re- 
ceived to the circular of questions previously 
sent out to graduates, and is an informing and 
suggestive review of the aims and methods of 
the library school, and the changes made in 
the course in recent years. This is followed 
by the constitution, by-laws, and full, revised 
membership list. 


Reviews. 


Curistiz, Richard Copley. Selected essays 

and papers; ed., with a memoir, by William 
A. Shaw. New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1902. 72-+393 p. por. il, O 


Christie has 


The name of Richard Copley 
long been a distinguished one in the 
graphical field, and this collection of his 
resentative writings is most welcome. It is 
practically a memorial volume, admirably il 
lustrative of Mr. Christie's scholarly attain 
ments and literary powers. Many of the 
papers originally appeared in the Library 
Chronicle, transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society, various quarterlies, Spectator, Notes 
and Queries, and kindred periodicals, and 
while in the main purely bibliographical in 
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theme they cover a wide range of topics. The 
prefatory memoir is a sympathetic portrayal 
of a man who in a life of wide professional 
and public activity was at heart always a 
scholar and a lover of books. 

Richard Copley Christie was born at Len- 
ton, Nottingham, on July 22, 1830. Entering 
Oxford in 1849, he came directly under the 
influence of Mark Pattison, whose person- 
ality and methods had strong effect upon his 
character, and with whom he formed an en- 
during friendship. He was graduated first 
class in 1849, and in the same year was elected 
to the chair of history and the Faulkner 
chair of political economy and commercial 
science in Owens College, Manchester. In 
this field Christie found his life-work. It 
was largely through his devotion, clear-sight- 
edness and high standards that Owens Col- 
lege was raised from the position of practic- 
ally a day and evening continuation school to 
its present rank among English colleges, and 
although in 1869 he gave up his connection 
with its teaching faculty to carry on his con- 
stantly increasing practice at the bar, he was 
until his death one of the most active and in- 
fluential of its governors. In 1871 he was 
appointed chancellor of the Diocese of Man- 
chester, and in that capacity became one of 
the recognized authorities on canon law. He 
retired from the chancellorship in December, 
1893, after 22 years of service, and his death 
occurred on his estate of Ribsden, Surrey, on 
Jan. 9, 1901. His enduring memorial in 
Owens College is his gift of the Christie Li- 
brary building, completed in June, 1898, to 
which he bequeathed his own fine private col- 
lection of books. “The total cost of the build- 
ing of the Christie Library was £21,077. As 
to the value of the collection of his own 
books, also thus bequeathed, it is not possible 
to give any estimate. Many of them are 
works of extreme rarity in themselves, as 
well as of beauty in the binding. They rep- 
resent the outcome of a lifetime's careful and 
vigilant searching, and it may be safely as- 
serted that it would never again be possible 
to get together such a collection.” In library 
affairs Mr. Christie was always interested, 
He was a member of the committee of the 
London Library from 1888 to 1897. He as- 
sisted in the creation and was one of the earl- 
iest vice-presidents of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety, and he was vice-president and later 
fellow of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom, serving also as president of 
the annual conference held in London in 
1889. 

The papers here presented number 24 in all, 
of which five are reviews from The Spectator, 
and two are chancellor’s addresses upon ec- 
clesiastical law. Among them is the careful 


comparative essay upon “Bibliographical dic- 
tionaries,” and the review of the “Chronol- 
ogy of the early Aldines.” “The forgeries of 
the Abbé Fourmont,” “The Scaligers,” “Cat- 
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alogue of the library of the Duc de la Val- 
liére” and “Elzevir bibliography” are other 
subjects, treated with erudition and much 
literary charm. A _ bibliography of Mr. 
Christie’s writings is given in chronological 
record, and Mr. John Cree contributes inter- 
esting descriptive “Notes on Mr. Christie’s 
collection of books.” The volume contains 
two portraits and several illustrations, and a 
good index. In mechanical details it is most 
satisfactory. 


CrarK, John Willis. The care of books: an 
essay on the development of libraries and 
their fittings, from the earliest times to the 
end of the eighteenth century. New York, 
Macmillan, 1901. 18+330 p. il. 4° (Cam- 
bridge University Press ser.) net, $5. 


The number of pages in this mose interest- 
ing volume does not give an adequate concep- 
tion of its size. Of the 156 illustrations at 
least 46 are on separate leaves, not paged, and 
these latter are always accompanied with an 
extra leaf of heavy tissue paper to protect 
them. The illustrations truly illustrate. An 
examination of them alone will teach one 
much of the way books were cared for in an- 
cient and medizval times, both in public and 
private libraries. 

Mr, Clark, in the opening paragraph of the 
first chapter, tells what his book includes and 
what it excludes: “I propose, in the follow- 
ing essay, to trace the methods adopted by 
man in different ages and countries to pre- 
serve, to use, and to make accessible to others, 
those objects, of whatever material, on which 
he has recorded his thoughts. In this investi- 
gation I shall include the position, the size, 
and the arrangement, of the rooms in which 
these treasures were deposited, with the pro- 
gressive development of fittings, catalogs, and 
other appliances, whether defensive, or to 
facilitate use. But, though I shall have to 
trace out these matters in some detail, I shall 
try to eschew mere antiquarianism, and to 
impart human interest, so far as possible, to 
a research which might otherwise exhaust 
the patience of my readers. Bibliography, it 
must be understood, will be wholly excluded. 
From my special point of view books are sim- 
ply things to be taken care of; even their ex- 
ternal features concern me only so far as they 
modify the methods adopted for arrangement 
and preservation. I must dismiss the subject- 
matter of the volumes which filled the libra- 
ries of former days with a brevity of which 
I deeply regret the necessity. I shall point 
out the pains taken to sort the books under 
various comprehensive heads; but I shall not 
enumerate the authors which fall under this 
or that division.” 

The volume is divided into nine chapters, 
in which are traced the evolution of libraries 
during 25 centuries. Its whole treatment 
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shows evidence of scholarship and the great- 
est amount of care and labor on the part of 
the author. Scores of libraries, in monas- 
teries, in cathedrals, in universities, both in 
England and on the Continent, were visited, 
measured in detail —both buildings and fit- 
tings — and photographed by Mr. Clark. The 
book is so full of references and quotations 
in Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, that one 
is almost tempted to try to make a list of the 
librarians in America who have the scholar- 
ship and the inclination to do such work in the 
same field. And there is room for much work 
in this field, for Mr. Clark's volume is only an 
essay —“an attempt to deal, in a summary 
fashion with an extremely wide and interest- 
ing subject.” A mere reading of the table of 
contents shows at a glance that only a part 
of the field is here covered. There is no ref- 
erence to the libraries of Chaldea, of China, 
of India, of Egypt before the time of Alexan- 
der the Great. or of the Arabians; and the 
medizval libraries of a large part of Europe 
are as yet an undiscovered country 

The first library described by Mr. Clark is 
the record-room of Assur-bani-pal, king of 
Nineveh, about 700 B.c. Then follow brief 
descriptions of libraries before the Christian 
era in Greece, Alexandria, Pergamon and 
Rome. The chapter closes with a description 
of the Vatican library of Pope Sixtus V., 
which, in its general conception, is Roman 

The second chapter discusses the Christian 
libraries connected with churches, and the li- 
braries of the monastic orders—the public 
libraries of the middle ages. As early as the 
13th century these libraries received bequests 
of books on the express condition that 
they should be lent, and “one abbey was 
continually lending to another” — interlibrary 
loans. 

In the third chapter the increase of the 
monastic collections and the growth of the 
libraries in cathedrals are traced. In the 
fourth chapter the monastic and collegiate 
libraries are compared and with them their 
fittings, which were probably identical. Inthe 
monasteries the erection of a library proper 
was an afterthought: and so it was at the 
older colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
some of them not beginning libraries for more 
than a century after their foundation. In this 
chapter the beginning of the lectern system of 
shelving books is traced, together with the 
methods of chaining them. 

The invention of the “stall-system”—similar 
to the modern stack system—is discussed in 
the fifth chapter. The evolution of the “stall” 
from the “lectern” system is well shown by 
Mr. Clark. As the number of volumes in- 
creased shelves were gradually added above 
and below the desk to which the books were 
chained, the chains still retained in many in- 
stances; and finally we have our modern 


stack. To the librarian of to-day perhaps the 
most interesting part of the whole book is the 
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latter part of this chapter where is given the 
translations of introductions to several 
catalogs of these old libraric 
The lectern-system in Italy 
scription of the Vatican libra 
and an account of the 
ence, are the chief subjects the sixth chap- 
ter. The account | f Bartolommeo 
Platina, librarian of the Vatican library from 
1475 to 1481, enable one trace the growth 
of this library in a most sat 
Mr. Clark's general 
libraries of this period is that 
libraries were practical tbl 
catalogs enabled readers to find 
wanted 


the 
with a full de- 
rary of Sixtus IV. 
ean library, Flor- 


stactory way. 
respecting the 
all medieval 

Elaborate 

what they 
in the shortest possible time, and 
globes, maps, and astron | instruments 
provided them with further assistance in 
their studies. Moreover some places the 
library served the purpose of a museum. and 
curiosities of various kinds stored up 
in it.” 

The contrast between the 1sth and 
turies is the subject of the se 
in which are shown some of 


were 


16th cen- 
venth chapter, 
the harmful in- 


fluences of the reformation on libraries. “The 
15th century was emphatically the library era 
throughout Europe. Monasteries, cathedrals, 
universities, and secular institutions in gen- 


eral vied with each other in erecting libraries, 
in stocking them with books, and in framing 
liberal regulations for king them useful to 
the public.” Between 1536 and 1539 upwards 
of 800 monasteries with their libraries were 
destroyed in England 

The “wall-system’—the building of shelves 
against the walls of the room instead of at 
right angles to them—is a later development 
than the “lectern” and and is dis- 
cussed in the eighth chapter. This idea was 
first used in the library at the Escorial, begun 
by Philip IT. of Spain in 1563 and completed 
in 1584. The Ambrosian library in Milan, 
the library of Cardinal Mazarin, in Paris, and 
the Bodleian library at Oxford, are some of 
the examples of the “wall-system” described 

The subject of the final private li- 
braries—is one of the most interesting of the 
volume. This chapter of 28 pages contains 
no less than 23 illustrations, revolving screw 
book-cases and desks, the ancient scholar at 
work in his study with his tools around him, 
etc., etc. On these il! tions one loves to 
linger. Of the medizval man of letters Mr. 
Clark says: “We sometimes call the ages dark 
in which he lived, but the mechanical ingent- 
ity displayed in the devices by which his 
studies were assisted might put to shame the 
cabinet makers of our own day.” 

The whole volume is a mine of most inter- 
esting facts, gathered from widely scattered 
sources, but notwithstanding the scholarship 
displayed by the author and in spite of one’s 
interest in the subject, his style makes the 
book in many places heavy reading. The vol- 
ume closes with a good index S: H. R. 
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Greenwoop, T: Edward Edwards: 
pioneer of municipal public libraries. 
don, Scott, Greenwood & Co., 1902 
246 p. D. net, 2s, 6d 
Edward Edwards who devoted fifty years — 

the better part of his life time —to creating 

and developing the public library system of 

England, and who, in the end, died forgotten, in 

loneliness and with despair in his heart, and 

was spared the disgrace of a pauper’s grave 
only through the kindness of a few of his 
neighbors, is at last reaping his reward — pos- 
thumous fame! First, the unmarked grave in 
the churchyard at Niton, the quaint and beau- 
tiful old-fashioned village situated a few miles 
west of Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, was 
marked with a noble granite monument, dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies, early in 
February of this year; and now, a painstaking 
biographer has gathered up all that 1s worth 
preserving concerning his life and work. The 
notice of the dedication of the monument pre 
viously given in these columns included a brief 
outline of Mr. Edwards’s life. Little more can 
be added, for less could scarcely be known 
of anyone who had filled an important place 
in a great public movement For this, the 
modest retiring nature of the man was "0 
doubt partly responsible, though it is doubtful 
if there is a parallel instance on record of the 
chef pioneer of a large and widespread public 
improvement being so generally unrecognized, 
even within the circle of his own profession 
The idea of a public library in its modern 
conception, as a democratic institution freely 
accessible to all, had hardly emerged from the 
cloud of speculation with which the question 
was surrounded when Edwards first gave his 
attention to the subject. In these later times, 
there is a curious interest in some of the 
arguments for and against making libraries 
accessible to readers. When Edwards was a 
comparatively young man, the controversy 
raged round the question of admitting the pub- 
lic to library buildings as a privilege, and all 
thought of libraries being centers of light and 
leading, to which students and readers could 
resort as a simple matter of right, was still 
in a vague, unformed condition So far from 
readers being considered entitled to handle 
and examine books, it was a moot point in 
England about the middle of the roth century, 
whether or not the rough democracy should 
be permitted, even with the most stringent 
precautions and regulations, to invade the 
sacred precints of a library building. The 
work of Fdward Edwards, ably seconded by 
that of William Ewart and Joseph Brother- 
ton —all three men of the people — wrought 

a revolution in this condition, to which fact 

the many hundreds of public libraries through- 

Britain, notably the great municipal 


out Great ) 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 


collections of 


mingham, Leeds, Sheffield and London, bear 
eloquent tribute Fifty years ago, there was 
not one of these. It would be impossible, 


within the limits of this notice, to even give 
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an outline how this work was accomplished. 
Mr. Edwards's chief reward was the under- 
paid post of the first important free library 
established under the act, the library at Man- 
chester. His seven years’ service at Manches- 
ter, though full of useful work and highly 
honorable to him in many respects, terminated 
in his enforced resignation, because he had not 
learned to “harmoniously co-operate with su- 
perior authority.” From this time he devoted 
himself to literature, and to the cataloging 
and indexing of special collections. For many 
years he supported himself in fair comfort 
When his library services were no longer re- 
quired, and the field of authorship was in- 
vaded by younger men, he had nothing to 
rely upon but a pitiful pittance of a pension, 
and was confronted by the dread of want and 
the actual presence of debt. In 1882 he re- 
moved from Manningtree, where his mother 
and sisters, partly dependent upon him, had 
lived for years, to Niton, where he died on 
Feb. 6, 1886. From the day of his interment, 
Feb. 10, 1886, until quite recently, Edward 
Edwards had almost no public recognition, 
worthy of his services to the library cause. 
It is a satisfaction that this reproach is now 
removed, and that his name has received a 
meed of recognition. + 


Hasse, Adelaide R. 


United States govern- 


ment publications: a handbook for the 
cataloger. Part 1: The government at 
large: the constitution, statutes, treaties. 


Boston, Library Bureau, 1902. 46 p. O. $1. 

Here is a first step toward a consummation 
devoutly to be wished—the formulation of a 
practical uniform method for the cataloging 
of the great mass of literature embraced 
in the term “public documents.” No one 
could be better fitted than Miss Hasse, by 
her thorough and varied experience, to under- 
take this task, and one regrets only that her 
useful manual could not have been issued 
in its complete form, instead of in four instal- 
ments. This first part deals only with the 
publications of the government as a W hole — 
the constitution and statutes (national, state, 
municipal), and treaties. There remain to be 
considered, the legislative body — Congress, 
the Senate and the House; the executive body 
—the President, the executive departments ; 
the judiciary, government institutions, gov- 
ernment serials —each of these three classes 
to be treated in a separate part. 

As Miss Hasse points out, existing catalog- 
ing rules have been framed to meet the re- 
quirements of general literature, “a literature 
in volumes, a literature on a given subject” ; 
they cannot be always successfully applied to 
official literature, “a literature as a rule author- 
less, so far as personal names are concerned, a 
literature having whimsical relationship in its 
parts and volumes and series, a literature 
alienated, so far as convenience of treatment 
according to accepted forms is concerned, 


entirely from the ordinary type ot literature.” 
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The modifications and exceptions required 
to make the cataloging of public documents 
at once practical and systematic are cogently 
set forth, both in text and in the series of 
excellent facsimile cards illustrating different 
forms of entry. Especially useful is the atten- 
tion given to making clear the historical and 
political relations between the various publi- 
cations and the bodies responsible to them, 
for it is lack of understanding of the relation- 
ship between government documents and gov- 
ernment authors—the nation, the national 
body; the state, the state officer or bureau — 
that is mainly responsible for the inaccuracy 
and “blind” work in this field. The subjects 
treated in this first part are, perhaps, the sim- 
plest, most free from perplexing ramifica- 
tions; and the sections dealing with the 
executive departments and the government 
institutions and government serials will be 
especially welcome. The arrangement is com- 
pact and the divisions of each subject clearly 
indicated. Following each main division are 
references to the literature of the subject 
The manual is first of all, as its title states, 
a handbook fer the cataloger; but its careful, 
pithy presentation of the characteristics and 
uses of public documents make it no less useful 
to the reference worker or the student in 
vestigator than to the cataloger Miss 
Hasse has added a much needed tool to the 
librarian’s working equipment 


CLuB Libraries of 
manual and historical 
York Library Club 


4+185 p. D. 


New York Luiprary 
Greater New York; 
sketch of the New 
New York, 1902. 
This useful and interesting manual has been 

in preparation for the past eighteen months 

by a committee consisting of George Watson 

Cole, Charles Alex. Nelson, and Arthur E. 

Bostwick, and was presented in its completed 

form at the recent May meeting of the club 

Its inception dates from the second meeting 

of the club, held Jan. 14, 1886, when a com 

mittee was appointed “to collect statistics and 
ascertain the specialties of the various libra 
ries of New York and vicinity,” but no effec- 
tive work toward carrying out this idea was 
undertaken until about a year and a half ago 

The handbook is, as its title indicates, prac- 
tically a manual of the libraries of Greater 

New York. One hundred and four pages 

are devoted to an alphabetical list of these 

libraries, 298 in all, numbered serially. Street 
address. and name of librarian are given, and 
then follow, under the caption History, data 
as to when founded, how supported, and 
annual income; under Regulations are noted 
the hours of opening, kind of library, and 
privileges granted: under Resources are 
stated the number of volumes, and the special 
features or collections in each library As 
the branches of the New York Public Li- 


brary, Brooklyn Public Library, and others 
having branches, are entered under the name 
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of the main library, and are not given serial 
numbers, the actual number of recorded 
libraries is 350. The list is extremely inter 
esting, its presentation of New York's 
varied and cosmopolit hbrary equipment, 
and the information given stands for an im- 
inense amount Of investigation on the part 
of the committee About 1000 circulars of 
inquiry were sent out, but despite all efforts 
a small percentage of the institutions ad 


regarding 


dressed failed to respond. and da 
them is given on second-hand authority rhe 
list of hbraries is supplemented by a most 
useful “index to special collections” noted 
therein, covering 256 different t pics This 
is the special feature of the list that makes 
it of practical value outsicdk lub mem 
bership, for it shows at th iterial 
available in New York City for the study 
of special subjects. And in 1 ises there 
is so much incongruity between the brary 
and its special collection that few persons 
would think of connecting them is is the 
case with the Cooper Institute | iry nd 
its fine collection of ballads and poetry, and 
the American Museum of Natur tory, 
with its special collection of 3000 yolum« 
upon foreign missions 

The “manual and historical sketch” of the 
lub makes up the latter part (nearly half) 
of the volume. It includes record of officers 
for 1901-02, officers and executive mimittees 
from the organization to the present. time 
constitution, publications, references to pt 
ceedings as reported in the L1 Y JOURNA 
list of papers read and topics discussed from 
the beginning of the club, a good historical 
sketch, by Charles Alexander Nelson ering 
40 pages, and a list of members, revised and 
brought up to date. The whole gives a 
pact and interesting review of the lul 
activities, but there is one point where criti 
cism is unavoidable. The record of “papers 
read and topics discussed” afford eX pie 
of clumsy and careless index entry that are 
regrettable, especially as coming frot ha 
source Such entries as “Catalog What 
shall we print?” “Dime novel | t. WI in 
be done to help a boy after he | fal > 
the?” “Library, public, on maintaining the, 
by endowment” —to cite only a fe ea 
amateurish as they are absurd, whil ull 
worse example is the entry Librarian 
should read, What?” also given under 
“What” with the illuminating reference: 
also Librarians, above)... The manual in 
attractive piece of book making, well r nted 


and neatly bound in paper 
though as to the latter a t 

lodged against the choice of pal 
white (the club colors) with gold stamp and 


lettering, for the binding of a of refer 
ence It is sold by the secretary of the club, 
Silas H. Berry, Y. M. C. A. Library, 317 W. 
56th street, New York, at 25 c. paper and 50 ¢, 
cloth to club member sO paper, 75 ¢ 


tr tor 


cloth to non-members ; 10 c. extra for postage. 
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Library Economy and bistory. 


GENERAL. 


The Bulletin of the Association of Medical 
Librarians makes its first appearance with a 
double quarterly issue for January-April, 1902 
(v. I, no. 1-2). It contains the minutes of 
the fourth annual meeting of the society 
(May, 1901), constitution and membership 
lists, reports on the exchange system, which is 
the main feature of the association’s work, 
interesting papers on “A visit to the Hun- 
terian Library at Glasgow.” by William Osler, 
and “The library of a colonial physician,” by 
Eugene F. Cordell, and a department of brief 
news items and reports from medical libra- 
ries. The Bulletin is well printed and most 
creditable in contents and form. 


The Library Record of Australasia for 
March opens with a sympathetic memorial 
sketch of the late Professor Edward Ellis 
Morris, of Melbourne University, who had 
served as trustee of the Public Library of 
Victoria from 1879 to his death, and had been 
one of those first interested in the organiza- 
tion of the general library association. An- 
nouncement and preliminary program are 
given of the general meeting of the library as- 
sociation, which was held in Melbourne, April 
2-4. It is stated that “the proposal to hold an 
annual meeting was found impracticable, 
owing to the difficulty experienced in getting 
a representative attendance. Indeed, it is a 
question as to whether the association will be 
able to continue to meet even biennially, 
owing to the great distances that representa- 
tives must travel in order to be present.” 
There are interesting news notes from the 
several Australasian states, and the papers in- 
clude “Hints for country libraries,” by Mar- 
garet Windeyer: “The librarian as a histo- 
rian,” by Hugh Wright; and “The use of new 
books,” by N. MacMunn 
PitummMer, Mary Wright. Hints to small li- 

braries. 3d ed., rev. and enl. Brooklyn, N. 

Y., The author, 1902. 68 p. D. net, 50 c. 

This new edition of Miss Plummer’s useful 
little manual is welcome. The changes made 
are slight, consisting mainly of bringing up to 
date the record of bibliographical aids and 
tools. 

THE READING PUBLIC as I know it; by three li- 
brarians. (/n Outlook, May 24, 1902. p. 
248-253.) 

Short papers, by Dr. J. H. Canfield, J. C. 
Dana, and Miss M. E. Hazeltine, dealing 
respectively with the reading public of a col- 
lege library, of a large city public library, and 
of the public library in a smaller town. In 
each the opportunity of the library to mould 
public taste and promote educational influ- 
ences is emphasized. 


LOCAL. 


Albany, N. Y. Andrew Carnegie’s offer to 
provide a $150,000 library building, on con- 
dition that the city guarantee a yearly main- 
tenance fund of $10,000 and furnish a site, 
was declined by the city council on May 19. 
The offer was refused by a party vote of 
10 to 9; acceptance required an affirmative 
vote of 15. The reason suggested for the 
refusal was the opposition of the labor ele- 
ment. 


Bradford, Pa. Carnegie P. L. (2d rpt. — 
vear ending March 2, 1902.) As the library 
was opened to the public July 1, 1go1, this 
report covers but eight months of active work, 
during which time the circulating department 
was open 200 — The issue of books for 
home use was 57,869 (fict. 64 %; juv. fict., 
18%). Total registration in force 4136. There 
are now 7297 v. in the collection, the year's 
accessions having been 3087. in the children’ 
room 13,705 v., or almost 24 per cent. of the 
total circulation, have been drawn. “With a 
better and more abundant selection of books, 
the work done here should constitute one of 
the most important phases of the library's ac- 
tivity. The room is already proving itself 
inadequate in size, being greatly overcrowded 
during busy hours.” 

Free access has been provided for since the 
library opened. Mr. Fletcher says, “It was 
not adopted as an experiment, but was really 
forced on us by the smallness of the staff. It 
would have been utterly impossible to circu- 
late 660 books in a single day if the attendants 
had to go back and get each book.” He 
makes a strong plea for better hours for the 
staff. It is regrettable to learn that at present 
the working hours “total 5134 each week, 
while in addition to this the assistants each 
work three hours on alternate Sundays. Three 
days in the week they must be in attendance 
from 8.45 in the morning till 9 at night. The 
work is constantly growing more arduous, the 
demands on tact and patience and endurance 
steadily increasing.” He adds: “I feel as- 
sured that the work of the staff would be 
benefited by a reduction of the hours, more 
than enough to repay the library for the ex- 
pense involved in making the change.” The 
report as a whole is interesting, and shows 
energetic and effective work. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. (4th rpt.— year 
ending Dec, 31, 1901.) Added 28,419; total 
144,954, distributed among the 17 branches 
in operation. Issued, home use 944,128 (fict. 
47%: juv. fict. 25%). New registration 
24,788; a new registration was begun Jan. I, 
1902. Expenses $99,900.06. 

An extremely interesting and suggestive re- 
port, in its clear outline of progressive work 
toward organization, development, and _ utili- 
zation of present resources. It covers the 
first seven months of Mr. Frank P. Hill’s 
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administration of the library, and is necessar- gives six months of apprentice service without 


ily a record of organization rather than of 
extension — organization having “for its 
aim and end the establishment of a library 
having branches in every section of the city, 
stored with all that is good, helpful and enter- 
taining in literature; a library conducted with 
liberality toward the people, with equity to- 
ward the employes, and with satisfaction to 
the directors.” Mr. Hill says: “Looking 
back upon the short history of the library, 
it is wonderful to note the rapid growth of 
the system. It is not surprising that some 
things were left undone for the moment 
simply for lack of time to do them. Naturally 
at the start each branch developed according 
to its surroundings, and independent of the 
others. Gradually we are working up to the 
higher ideal of a splendid co-ordinate system. 

“During the year efforts have been put forth 
toward placing the library upon a sound busi- 
ness basis; systematizing the work; unifying 
the interests of the different branches; getting 
in closer touch with the libraries of the coun- 
try; giving appretices regular and continuous 
instruction under a competent teacher; sup- 
plying as rapidly as possible the incessant de- 
mand of all branches for more books; using 
the foundation at the Bedford branch as a 
nucleus for a splendid reference library and 
central reservoir from which books can be 
drawn to supply the different branches; and 
centralizing the work where possible, yet 
leaving the individual librarian to work out 
the local problems.” 

The need of more books (despite the large 
number of accessions recorded for the year) 
is constant and urgent. “No branch should 
be started with less than 5000 volumes, and 
yet nearly every one was opened with from 
1800 to 3000, and those not fully cata- 
loged.” The report of Miss Hitchler for the 
cataloging department shows a large volume 
of work accomplished under difficult con- 
ditions and with an inadequate force. All the 
more important cataloging processes are pre- 
pared at the main department, leaving for the 
branch staff only the shelf-listing, cataloging 
(according to the marking of the main de- 
partment), stamping, pasting. etc. “Books for 
17 branches are sent out from this depariment 
at the rate of from 3000 to 4000 volumes each 
month,” and there are still large arrears of 
back cataloging to be made up. There is 
“pressing need for two extra assistants, whose 
duty it shall be to go from branch to branch, 
bringing the cataloging in each up to date, 
and thus making each collection more valuable 
and more available to the public.” 

here are two most interesting reports 
from Miss Frances B. Hawley, instructor of 
apprentices and superintendent of branches. 
The apprentice system has been reorganized 
and systematized since July 1, 1901. Three 
classes have been admitted during the six 
months since that time; the first two have 
received instruction in library training, the 
last being composed of trained applicants, 


formal instruction. Apprentices are transferred 
to different branches about once a month 
to give familiarity with the different fields of 
work, and to judge of their tastes and fitness. 
“An estimate is constantly being formed of 
the work and personal qualifications of each 
apprentice, based on observation and on the 
reports which are continually being received 
from the librarians-in-charge. All defects of 
personality, character or work which interfere 
with her usefulness to the library are 
promptly and frankly pointed out to her, and 
if she fail to improve she is dropped at once 
from the class, instead of being permitted to 
serve her full six months without pay only 
to be dropped at the end of the time. An 
apprentice is dropped only when her work 
has been unfavorably reported from at least 
three branches, in order that there may | 
no possibility of personal prejudice interfering 
with her chances of acceptance.” 

Miss Hawley’s report upon the branches 
shows effective work toward a unity of sys- 
tem and co-operation in aims and methods 
It is planned to visit every branch at least 
twice a month, “to meet and study with the 
assistants, and to co-operate with the libra- 
rians-in-charge in increasing the use of the 
branches among all classes of people.” 

The report of the travelling libraries de 
partment, submitted by Mrs. Mary Craigie 
shows a stock of 6840 v., which have had a 
circulation of 39,713 among schools, police 
and fire stations, hospitals, Sunday schools 
and missions. 

For the children’s department work a super 
visor is needed, whose duties should com 
prise “assistance to the librarian-in-charge 
in maintaining discipline, selection of juvenile 
books, and visits to the schools of the city 
for the purpose of interesting teachers and 
principals.” Appended to the librarian’s re 
port are reports from the librarians-in-charge 
of the different branches, nearly all of which 
are excellent in conciseness, tone and expres- 
sion, 

At a special meeting of directors, held 
May 28, it was decided that a special exam- 
ination be held under the Civil Service Com- 
mission, for a superintendent of children’s 
department work, at a salary of $1500 a year, 
to be engaged from Sept. 1 next. A depart 
ment of branches and apprentices was estab 
lished under direction of Miss Frances B 
Hawley, whose salary was increased from 
$900 to $1500, to take effect from July 1. A 
department of supplies was established under 
direction of George A. Scoville, formerly 
stenographer and chief clerk, whose salary 
was increased from $1300 to $1800, to take 
effect from July 1. 


Buffalo, N. VY. Grosvenor I An attack 
upon the management of the library was 
made on April 25, by Lawrence Irwell, of 
Ruffalo. before the common council at its 
meeting to consider the library estimates for 
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the coming fiscal year. The amount requested 
by the library board was $17,500, and when it 
was introduced Mr. Irwell rose to protest 
against its acceptance. He said that of this 
$17,500 a little more than $9000 was for sal- 
aries and the remaining $8500 for books. He 
claimed that the library was very badly man- 
aged. The number of attendants was larger 
than necessary, and the hours of service were 
too short. On Sundays the library was open 
from I to 6 p.m., and the attendant on duty 
for that period had the following Saturday 
free. He had been unable to secure definite 
information as to how many of the attend- 
ants were high school graduates, or as to the 
exact disposition of the money appropriated 
for books. 

Reply to Mr. Irwell’s charges was made in- 
formally by Ganson Depew, of the board of 
trustees, who stated that Mr. Irwell had 
made himself “exceedingly obnoxious in the 
library because he could not run it in his own 
interests and for his own purposes.” He 
added: “Mr. Irwell charges that the library 
on Sunday is open from 1 until 6 o'clock, and 
the attendant on duty that day has the fol- 
lowing Saturday off. I think any fair-minded 
person would agree that no attendant should 
be asked to work seven days in the week, 
and that this rule is quite reasonable. The 
library is open weekdays from 9g o'clock in 
the morning until 10 at night, which hours 
are longer than in most of the libraries of the 
country.” 

The appropriation was tabled by the com- 
mon council, pending fuller investigation. 


Cedar Rapids (ia.) FF. P. L. (5th rpt., 
1901.) Added 1148; total 6080. Issued, 
home use 33,642 (fict. 25.379), of which 13,- 
352 were juvenile; issued from schools 693. 
Receipts $6284.26; expenses $6230.65. 

“Greatest emphasis has been laid upon the 
public school problem, how to make the li- 
brary more helpful to teachers and pupils. 
Strenuous efforts have been made to have 
personal attention and careful research com- 
pensate for the lack of a large collection of 
books. More time has been given to study by 
the staff and apprentices, and more systematic 
instruction has been given in all branches of 
library economy.” Collections of books, 
changed at intervals, have been sent to clubs, 
fire engine stations, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association rest room for use dur- 
ing the noon hour. “Jan. 31 we instituted 
what we hope may become an annual féte. 
‘Library day’ is planned to give the citizens 
of Cedar Rapids an opportunity to study the 
methods of administration of their Public Li- 
brary, and as far as possible to show how it 
can become affiliated with all the interests of 
our community. This year the program was 
general. Next, we shall make the schools our 
theme; later, art, music, science, etc., as the 
time seems propitious. We hope our program 
will attract librarians and trustees of other 
libraries in the state.” 
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Instruction in the use of books is given by 
the librarian to the pupils in the public schools, 
and a normal course in the subject has been 
arranged for teachers. In the children’s room 
every Wednesday evening is given to a “story 
hour,” after which “there is a general search 
for other material on the same subject.” At 
close of vacation, in the fall, blanks were sent 
to all the schools for answer to questions re- 
garding the course of studies, text-books and 
supplementary reading required, and the re- 
plies proved of great assistance in supplying 
the needs of teachers. A series of excellent 
suggestions are given, for future development, 
in the proposed Carnegie library building. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Carnegie L. A meet- 
ing of the recently appointed Carnegie Li- 
brary directors was held on \pril 15, when A. 
N. Sloan was elected president, Gen. R. W. 
Healy vice-president, and Z. W. Wheland 
secretary. 

The sites committee of the library board re- 
ported on May 19 to the city council in favor 
of a site on the southeast corner of Georgia 
avenue and East Eighth street, to cost $15,000, 


Cincinnati (O.) P.L. On Tu sday, May 6, 
the general assembly of Ohio passed a bill 
authorizing the trustees of the Puble Li- 
brary to issue $180,000 in bonds to provide 
funds for the purchase of sites for the six 
Carnegie branch libraries and for the equip- 
ment of the branches 


Concord (Mass.) F. P. L. (20th rpt.— 
year ending Feb. 1, 1902.) Added 1co8: total 
32,875. Issued, home use 29,790. Registra- 
tion not given. Receipts $1020.25; expenses 
$956.12. 

A collection of 29 fine photographs has 
been added to the library by the gift of $100 
for the purpose from W. M. Prichard, and 12 
photographs were also received from Miss H. 
S. Tolman. 


Council Bluffs (Ja.) F. P. L. (20th rpt. — 
year ending Dec. 31, 1901.) Added 516; to- 
tal 23,923. Issued, home use 54.420. No. vis- 
itors 70,257. Receipts $6406.05; expenses 
$4246.42. 

There has been a notable decrease in circu- 
lation, but this decrease “has been in fiction 
alone, as in the other classes there has been a 
marked increase.” The duplicate pay collec- 
tion of new fiction has proved on the whole 
Satisfactory to borrowers, and has enabled 
the library to pay for nearly all the fiction pur- 
chased, “thus leaving the small amount we 
have to expend for a better class of books.” 
The new feature of the year was the estab- 
lishment of a children’s room. This library 
was “the first free public library organized 
in a city of the first class in the state.” The 
report contains a brief historical sketch of its 
development since the organization of its pre- 
cursor, the Young Men’s Library Association, 
in March, 1866. 


E 
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Fairhaven, Mass. Millicent L. (Rpt.: in 
Annual rpt. of town officers, year ending Feb. 
10, 1902, p. 77-) Added 879; total (esti- 
mated) 16,770. Issued, home use 15.6609. New 
registration 279; total registration go19: It 
is hoped shortly to have a general reregistra 
tion, as the present series of cards have been 
in use the opening of the library, nine 
years ago, and include much “dead wood.” 

“The rotation of the library by the exhibi- 
tion of a small all-round selection, was begun 
in December on the arrival of the bookcase 
ordered for the purpose. 200 volumes on al 
subjects, whose backs and covers were as at- 
tractive in appearance as their contents were 
interesting and trustworthy, were placed in 
the case, a comfortable cushioned chair put 
before it, and a strong light above the chair: 
a notice was posted and also printed in the 
Star, explaining the idea. The chair has sel- 
dom been without an occupant during after 
noon and evening, and sufficient interest has 
been roused for 64 of the 200 volumes to be 
carried home; all works that would hardly 
have been found in the The degree, 
however, to which the main purpose of this 
rotation case is realized is to be gauged, not 
so much by the number of volumes circulated 
from it, as by the 


since 


stacks 


mong the pages of some here- 
tofore unknown and undiscovered book.” 
Georgia libraries The April number of 
The Southern Woman, the official organ of 
the Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs. is 
a “special library edition,’ almost entirely 
devoted to reports and descriptions of the li- 
braries of the Among those repre- 
sented are the Georgia State Federation Li- 
brary, in charge of Miss Alice Moore, of Dal 
ton, from which sets of books on given sub- 
jects are sent to women’s clubs throughout 
the state, to be kept for three months or 
longer; the state library, at Atlanta: the 
libraries of Georgia Normal and Industrial 
School, Lucy Cobb Institute, Emory College, 
North Georgia Agricultural College, St. Jo- 
seph’s Convent, and various club libraries 


ta. 


State 


Gloversville (Rpt. — year 


ending Dec. 31, 1901.) Added 1231: total 
20,263. Issued, home use 60,180: lib. use 
5756. New registration 492. The purchases 


of the year included duplicate complete sets “of 
the very best editions of American and Eng- 
lish classics containing biographical sketches 
and critical notes, which will be the nucleus of 
a new department that may be called a stand- 
ard library of the world’s best books.” 

Appended to the report is the usual classed 
list of accessions of the year 

Grinnell, la. Stewart F. P. L. The hand- 
some library given to Grinnell by Hon. Joel 
Stewart was dedicated on the evening of 
May 9. The exercises were held in the Con- 
gregational church, before an overflowing au- 
dience. President George E. MacLean. of 
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the state university, delivered an invocation 
Miss Alice Ivler secretary of the state library 
commission, extended congratulations on be- 
half of the mmission, and the dedicatory 


address was delivered by G 
The keys of the bu 
the president of t 

Stewart, wife of 


vernor Cummins 

ding were presented to 

he board of trustees by Mrs 

giver of the building 


Mr, Stewart did not attend ceremonies, 
owing to dislike of the probable demonstra- 
tion to be accorded him. A general reception 
was later held in the library building 

The building is a beautif ructure 6314 
feet front by 32 deep in the 1 tin, with an 
annex 21x 32. It is built of Omaha gray 
pressed brick with stone trimm nes The 
basement is divided into two rooms for the 
industrial school The main floor contains 
the general reading room on the south side, 


reference room and children's room on 
north side, and st 
rooms have tile floors 1 1S Oak 


throughout, the whole presenting an ittractive 


the 
These 


ich TOOM on the east 


the it © fir 


appearance. Upstairs is the trustees’ and li- 
brarian’s room, finished in evpre Che build- 
ing cost $14,c00, and a second stack room j 
arranged for, to be finished when needed, 
which will make the total cost $15,000. The 
stack room now provided will hold 10,000 
volumes, and the second one will also hold 
10,000 The library now contains s800 vol 
umes, about 1400 having been added since 
July 1. The decimal classification system has 


been adopted, as has the Browne charging 
system. Miss Mary Wheelock is librarian and 
Miss Lila E. Stagg, assistant 


Jersey City (N. J.) P. 1 rpt. — 
year ending Nov. 30, 1901.) Added 4505; 
total 75,053. Issued. home use 421.779 (fict 
46,903 Yo: juv. fict. 29.42%). Reading room 
attendance 78,856; Sunday attendance 6080 


(11th 


New registration 5431; total re-registration 
18,237. Receipts $47,292.01; expenses, $41,- 
990.53. 


The notable event of the vear was the es- 
tablishment of the library in its new building, 
in January, 1901. 

“The gain in circulation has been entirely 
at the main library, the percentage of books 


drawn through the stations being less than 
that of last year.” 

Reference work with the pupils of the 
grammar and high schools has been largely 
developed A special “young people reter 


ence room” is established on the third floor. 


which was used during the vear hy 13.507 
students The total reference attendance, 
adult and juvenile, was 20,541, with a record 
of 69.534 v. consulted. The open shelf room, 
containing 2100 y very popular 

Library of Congress, Washington. D. C. 


unauthorized use of 
made public re- 
Putnam 


A scheme based upon the 
the name of the libr irv wa 
cently in a letter addressed to 


Mr 


by one of the intended victims of the fraud 
who says: 


CAN 
* 
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“An agent calling himself F. E. Stewart, 
of the Library of Congress, came to me the 
other day with a project for a travelling li- 
brary —a branch of your library at Washing- 
ton. For $2 a year one book a week would 
be sent free to any address, same book to be 
returned at the end of the week. Is this a 
legitimate arrangement ?” 

Mr. Putnam has made this letter public in 
order to call attention to the attempted fraud. 
In explanation, he states that during the past 
few years there have been various attempts 
upon the part of publishers and book agents 
to promote their enterprises by the allegation, 
direct or impiied, that their publications ema- 
nate from the Library of Congress or are is- 
sued in some way under its authority. He 
adds: “Here appears to be an imposture of a 
different sort. The Library of Congress is, of 
course, a free library. It is not a circulating 
library. And there is no F. E. Stewart on its 
rolls, nor, so far as I am aware, any person 
of such a name employed in any way to repre- 
sent it.” 


Louisville, Ky. Plans for the acceptance 
of Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $250,000 for a 
library building, long pending, have been ma- 
terially advanced within the past few weeks. 
The offer, which was made over a year ago, 
was never accepted, owing to the conditions 
of provision of site and maintenance and to 
difficulties in the proposed transfer of the li- 
brary of the Polytechnic Society to the city. 
An enabling act permitting the establishment 
of public libraries by cities of the first class 
was passed by the last legislature and a copy 
was transmitted to Mr. Carnegie, whose sec- 
retary replied on March 27, saying: “We are 
without resolution of council accepting and 
pledging maintenance of free libraries in 
Louisville. The matter of site has to be set- 
tled by the community. The only stipulation 
Mr. Carnegie makes is that it should be sat- 
isfactory to the community and large enough 
to give light around the building. When 
necessary resolution has been received and 
you have title to site arrangements for pay- 
ments on building will be made.” The resolu- 
tions required were passed unanimously by 
the council on April 1. They provide that 
the city accepts Mr. Carnegie’s donation of 
$250,000 for a free public library building; 
“that it will furnish a suitable site for said 
building, and will maintain « free public li- 
brary in said building when erected, at a cost 
of not less than $25,000 a year;” and “that 
an annual levy shall hereafter be made upon 
the taxable property of said city, sufficient in 
amount to comply with the above require- 
ments.’ 

The mayor’s appointments of trustees for 
the library were made public on April 12. 
They are: John Stiles, Rev. E. L. Powell, R. 
W. Brown, A. G. Langham, Paul Caine, Ar- 


thur Rutledge, Owen Tyler, R. P. Halleck, 


Col. Bennett H. Young, Dr. John A. Ouch- 
terlong, and Rt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, bishop 
of the diocese. 
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Consolidation of the Polytechnic Society 
Library with the new Public Library was 
discussed at a meeting of the society on April 
21, and the measure was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee for investigation and re- 
port. The consolidation is favored by a ma- 
jority of the directors. 

Michigan City (Jnd.) P, L. (5th rpt.— 
year ending April 30, 1902). Added 8o1; 
total 9574. Issued, home use 35,146 (fict. 
48% %; juv. 35%). New registration 509; 
cards in force 1916. 

Effort has been made to reach directly al} 
the public schools. During the school year 
the library class room has been occupied 45 
afternoons by the different grades in their 
Visits, representing a total of 1797 students in 
attendance. For vacation reading for school 
children the library and the schools adopted 
the list compiled by J. C. Dana. of “things 
which children should know.” The list was 
printed at = expense of the schools as a 
four-page leaflet. with a note that “at the 
public hon you will find a list of all the 
books in the library that tell about these 
things.” 

“A little explanatory talk was given by the 
librarian in each grade school room in the 
city, and copies of the leaflet given to all 
the children. During the first half of the 
summer the little leaflets were diligently used 
and often no copies of any books on the more 
popular items of the list could be found on 
the shelves. Later the novelty of the thing 
wore away somewhat and the list settled 
down to its steady, normal use by those 
children who were permanently interested 
and who were getting real value from it. 
There were enough of these to prove the 
experiment well worth while.” 

The annual library exhibition was this year 
devoted to book and magazine posters; it was 
attended by nearly 2000 people. Monday, 
Dec. 23, was observed as a special “library 
day” for the boys and girls. The most no- 
table gift of the year was that of $2500 from 
Mrs. F. C. Austin, of Chicago, for cancelling 
the existing indebtedness on the library; in 
addition it provided about $soo for the pur- 
chase of books. 

New Jersey Historical Society L., Newark. 
A systematic filing of newspaper clippings of 
state and local interest was developed by the 
former librarian, Miss Marie Wait, and is 
now being carried on. Clippings are mounted 
on perforated manila sheets, 8 x 10, which can 
then be bound together. for allied material, 
thus making practically booklets on different 
subjects. For New Jersey there are booklets 
for each county, and the Newark sheets are 
arranged in numerous classifications. New 
Jersey biography furnishes a series of book- 
lets that are frequently consulted 

New York, General Soc. of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen L. (Rpt.; in 116th rpt. of so- 
ciety, 1901.) Added 3078 ; total 105,831 (ref. 
14,642; ref. architectural section 748). Issued 
104,354; ref. use 5772. New registration 5402. 


é 
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The reclassification and recataloging of the 
library on cards has been nearly completed. 
“The more recent policy with reference to fic- 
tion has been continued, only the higher class 
being put upon our shelves. Especial atten- 
tion is being given to the purchase of standard 
works, and particularly those of a scientific 
character. The circulation has not increased 
greatly over that of 1900, nor is it likely to; 
but, in view of the curtailment of the pur- 
chases of fiction within certain lines, it is a 
source of congratulation that the patronage of 
the library is not decreased.’ 


New York P. L. The recent unveiling of 
the echenthenn statue gives special interest 
to a fine album presented to the print depart- 
ment of the library, not long ago, by Mr. W. 
F. Havemeyer. It consists of 126 portraits 
of French personages, both civil and military, 
who actively or sympathetically contributed 
to the success of the war against England for 
American independence. This unique collec- 
tion was formed by a Parisian amateur in- 
terested in Americana, and demonstrates the 
enthusiasm which was evinced for American 
liberty by different classes of French society. 
The prints are carefully mounted, and each 
one is accompanied by a biographical note in 
manuscript, giving the reasons for its pres- 
ence in the album. Many of the portraits are 
contemporary engravings, some are litho- 
graphs. Special mention should be made of 
the allegories on the declaration of war and 
the defeat of the English; the portraits of 
Louis XVI., Suffren, Menou and Necker 
printed in colors; a proof before letters of 
Choffard’s portrait of Admiral Rossel; a first 
state of Vangelisti’s “Du Couédic,” with 
Reims instead of Rennes, and some very rare 
physionotrace portraits. The table of contents 
shows a remarkable list of names of French- 
men connected with our War for Independ- 
ence. 


New York State L., Albany. (Rpt. — year 
ending Sept. 30, 1901.) Added 24,007, of 
which 7544 were bought; total 461,740, of 
which 260,859 are in the state library proper, 
59,909 are in travelling libraries, and 140,882 
are duplicates. “Few realize the extent of 
the gifts which are each year enriching the 
state library." The most important gift of 
the year was the Duncan Campbell memorial 
collection of 3295 v., 809 pamphlets, 493 en- 
gravings, 19 bound v. of manuscripts, and 30 
other manuscripts. From the duplicate col- 
lection 1395 v. and 1537 pamphlets were with- 
drawn for exchange or sale. The estimated 
reference use of the library was 169,762, an 
increase of 33.376 v. over 1900. During the 
266 evenings the library was open there were 
11,730 readers, using 36,531 Vv. 
“Though this is a reference library, the 
total books lent in this and other states, aside 
from the travelling libraries, were 30,667 
(22,092 from the state library and &575 from 


the capitol library) or 5105 more than in 1900. 
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There were more than 14 times as man y loans 
as in 1&g0, = total for 1901 being the largest 
in the history of the library Of the 22,092 
loans, not icinadiions those from the capitol 


library, 12% were books classe 
33.3% literaturs 


d in sociology, 
in history, 


, 
= 


showing a slight decrease in the percentage 
of books used in < gv and history and 
an increase in literature a mpared with 
1900.” 1512 borrowers ha lrawn books, an 
increase of 130 Over last year rom outside 
Albany 288 institutior nd individuals bor- 
rowed 2238 v. Full det t the resources 
and activities of the t lepartments are 
given, and full statist table ire ap- 
pended. As usual this report unds in in- 
terest, and bears evide: to the ever in- 
creasing activity of t] 

Pawtucket (R. 1.) Rpt year 
ending Sept. 30, 1901 : 1 712; total 19,- 
762. Issued, home use $ 80.7 % 
magazines 5.9 N registration 996; 


total registration 9364. R 
$7182.20 


expenses 


“We have made an important nge in our 
circulation of the Perry picture We still 
use the envelope systen have 
albums which hold 50 pictu: r more. We 
make the pictures in each book illustrate one 
subject as far as pe ssible W have already 
books illustrating the Revolution, authors and 
their homes, events in American history, 
Madonnas, architecture of t ld 
ture, warships the 
crowned heads of Europe, artists 
famous paintings, with one book i! 
and describing fruits, and another 


Rhode Island State L., Providence. An act 
was passed by the last legislat: which will 
be an important aid in the development of the 
library. It empowers the state librarian to 


“exchange with such nations, states, munici- 
palities, institutions and persons outside the 
state as may confer a corresp nf as benefit, 
copies of the laws, law reports, reports of de- 
partments and institutions, and all other books 
and pamphlets published by the state, and to 
distribute such publications to such other na- 
tions, states, municipalities, institutions and 
persons outside the state as may law be 
entitled to receive them State officers are 
directed “upon requisition of the state libra- 
rian to supply the state library with a suff- 


issued from 
) carry into ef- 
The state li- 
whose time 


cient number of each publi 
his department to enable him t 
fect the provisions of 
brary had never had a librarian 


this act 


was solely given to its care, until the appoint- 
ment in May. 1001, of Frank Greene Bates. 
Under Mr. Bates’ direction the library has 


new state house. 

irranged under 

the decimal classificatio The work of cata- 
loging will be begun as soon as practicable 

The report of the state librarian has just 

appeared, for the year ending March, 1902 


n the 


been installed in rooms it 
It has been accessioned 


and 


age 
= 
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— 
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Mr. Bates says: “Until the present year there 
was, properly speaking, no state library. The 
collection of books owned by the state was in 
the custody of the secretary of state as ex- 
officio state librarian. Some years since, the 
state law library was established at the court 
house, and the law books of the state’s collec- 
tion removed to that place. Owing to the to- 
tal insufficiency of room at the old state house, 
the books remaining there were practically in- 
accessible. The library room had overflowed, 
and the hooks were stored in all corners of 
the building. Upon the erection of the new 
state house beautiful quarters were provided 
for the library. Unfortunately, insufficient 
room was provided for the books already 
on hand, so that it became necessary to 
store several thousand volumes in a dark 
room in the sub-basement, where they are 
inaccessible for use. The practical solution 
of the matter will be the erection ot steel 
stacks, of appropriate and artistic design, in 
the library at no distant date. The need of 
| imperative.” The char- 


these will soon be 
j (which numbers ap- 


acter of the collection 
proximately 15,000 v.) 1s reviewed and rec- 
ommendations are made for rounding out 
broken sets, strengthening the relations with 
other libraries, and in other ways developing 
the scope and activity of the state library. 


St Lonis (Mo.) F. P. L. A site for the 
proposed Carnegie building was secured on 
May 7, when the property of the St. Louis 
Exposition and Music Hall Association was 
sold to the library board for $280,000 The 
purchase fund was raised by public subscrip- 
t led by Daniel Catlin with $25,000; 


tion, heade« i 
the officers and directors of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Co, contributed $205,000. The 


property is to remain intact until after the 
world’s fair of 1903 

Savannah, Ga. The effort to secure a Car- 
negie library building has been dropped, ow- 
ing to the condition of a 10 per cent, annual 
maintenance fund Mr. Carnegie was re- 
quested to waive this condition in the case of 
Savannah, but his secretary in reply stated 
that “in justice to the other cities to which 
Mr. Carnegie has given, or will give, public 
library buildings, Savannah cannot be con- 


sidered upon any other than a 10 per cent 
basis.” 
Seattle, Wash. The proposition authoriz- 


ing the city to issue bonds for $100,000 for a 
site for the Carnegie building was carried at 
a special election on May 17, by a majority of 
ot9 votes out of total of 2217. The site in 
view covers an entire block at Madison and 
Spring streets and Fourth and Fifth avenues. 


Somerville (Mass.) P. L. (29th rpt., 1901.) 
Added 5019; total 52,157. Issued, home use 
264,227 (fict. 7312 %). of which 88,040 were 
drawn from the children’s room. Visitors to 
ref. dept. 16.762. Receipts $17,391.01; ex- 


penses $17,160.42. 
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The most important incident of the year 
was the completion of the new stack room, 
which permits the adoption of “the experi- 
ment of free access.” Mr. Foss says: “This 
cannot be done without serious embarrass- 
ments. The whole routine of the library will 
be revolutionized, and it is probable that many 
vexatious incidents will attend the new de- 
parture. But the new régime will be of in- 
calculable benefit to the public, and I feel that 
no other action ever taken by the library, with 
the possible exception of the removal of the 
age limit and the opening of the children’s 
room, can have been more productive in salu- 
tary results than this new action is sure to be.” 

It is urged that the library apply itself with 
greater persistency to pushing the circulation 
of its books. The house-to-house delivery 
of books is now carried on by 15 boys, as- 
signed to 15 different sections of the city. 
“The patrons of these boys are largely people 
who have not used the library hitherto. Many 
of them had never visited the library, some 
of them did not know its location, and some 
were ignorant of the existence of the library 
at all. It will take time to establish this sys- 
tem on a good basis. The whole difficulty 
of the problem is to find the right boys. Our 
delivery boys are as good as the nature of 
boys will permit them to be; but it is be ex- 
pected that the right boy will not always be 
discovered the first time. It will be a series 
of experiments, and the fittest will survive.” 

The school department is constantly ex- 
tending its scope, and it is suggested that the 
night school should be added to its list for 
school libraries. There were 5171 v. circu- 
lated through the schools in 1901, and the 100 
special libraries sent to the schools had a cir- 
culation of 52,200 v. On noting the work of 
the children’s room, Mr. Foss says: 

“The children’s room is a most salutary 
influence as long as children remain children. 
But to retain children in the children’s room 
after they have come to desire mature works 
is repressing nature and stunting and distort- 
ing intellect. We should trv to advance our 
children from the children’s department to 
the adult department as we try to advance 
them from the grammar school to the high 
school. They should not only be allowed to 
use the mature books of the library, but 
should be encouraged in every legitimate 
way to do so.” 


Spokane (Wash.) City L. At a meeting 
of the library commission, on April 1, Mrs 
Emma D. Wheatley was voted out of her po 
sition as librarian, her term of office to expire 
as soon as her successor should be appointed 
and confirmed. On the evening of the same 
day Mayor Byrne appointed as her successor 
Mrs. Estella Deffenbaugh, whose name was 
promptly confirmed by the city council. Mrs. 
Deffenbaugh assumed charge of the library on 
April 3, after a protest from Mrs. Wheatley, 
who stated that the change was purely polit- 
ical, and made by the mayor “because of a 
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pledge which he had made to some of his 
political friends.” On April 4 Mrs Wheatley 
entered suit against Mrs. Deffenbaugh, on the 
charge that she had been wrongly and un- 
lawfully ousted from her position, and that she 
had never been removed from the office. She 
claims that the mayor and two others are not 
and never have been regularly appointed 
members of the library commission, and 
have no authority to act in that capacity, 


Taunton (Mass.) P. L 
ending Nov. 30, 1901.) 
not given. Issued 86,981 (fict. 48,077; juv. 
24,194). New registration 753, of whom 212 
were children under 12 years of age, intro- 
duced by their teachers, 

The home circulation was 14,049 in excess 
of the previous year’s record. largly due to 
the greatly increased use of the library by the 
pupils of the public schools. Large purchases 
of juvenile books, for replacements or dupli- 
cates, have been made, and the bindery work 
has been much increased. The typewritten 
card catalog has been completed for all fic- 
tion, adult and juvenile 

Traverse City, Mich. Mr Carnegie’s offer 
of $20,000 for a new library building was ac- 
cepted by the city council on May 19, when a 
resolution was passed guaranteeing the pro- 
vision of a and a yearly maintenance 
fund of $2000. The city library already pos- 
sesses about 6000 v. and had a circulation of 
27,500 in 1901 An excellent site has been 
arranged for 


Trenton (N. J.) F. P. L. The tibrary has 
been made the beneficiary of the Skelton li- 
brary fund, amounting to about $9000 in 
cash and an annual income of about $000, 
derived from real estate property. Mr. 
Charles Skelton died in 1879, and left this 
fund to be devoted after the death of one or 
two of his cousins named in the will to the 
founding of a library for the use of the 
teachers and pupils of the public schools, ap- 
prentices, and mechanics. One of the re- 
strictions of the will is that none of the funds 
shall be used for the purchase of books of 
fiction. The commissioners of public instruc- 
tion have had charge of this fund for the 
last seven years, but have found it impossible 
to properly discharge the trust, as the fund 
was not large enough to provide for a library 
building or proper custodian. The board of 
trustees of the Public Library was organized 
in 1900, and instituted a friendly suit in the 
Court of Chancery against the commissioners 
of public instruction, with the result stated 
above 

The library expects to take possession of 
its new building during the month of June. 
It has issued in pamphlet form the rules and 
regulations for the government of the library, 
adopted Jan. 16, 1902. 


Westfield (Mass.) 
year ending Feb. 1, 


(36th rpt. — vear 
Added 1697; total 


Site 


Athenaeum. (Rpt. — 
1902.) Added soi (369 
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bought) ; total 18.800. Issued, home use 36,- 
149, an average of 11.4 v. for each cardholder. 
New registration 470: total cardholders 3189. 

Of the books issued “25 per cent. have been 
fiction, 30 per cent. unclassified bout three- 
quarters fiction), 20 per cent ” ete. 
“The circulation has fallen here. as in many 
libraries. There has been a phenomenal de- 
mand for fiction w t ist few years 
This demand reached its height in 1901 A 
reaction has set in, but the influences of this 
reaction may not | vel ppreciable for 
some time.” Mr. Stockwell ri ends the 
issue Of two books on a card, provided one is 
non-fiction, Books | r rrowed from 
Springfield, Northampton and Boston during 
the year, the borrower paving expenses of 
ransportation No new livery stations 
have been opened, but 1} tation at Wyben 
has become a branch Iibrary Fr July, 
1900, to July, 1001, a nthly bulletin was 
published, which proved a financial fail: 
Most of the loss involved by 


and 
news are now re nted far as 
by the local pa 
“but we still need a print 
ically published.” 


was borne by the librar 
library 
possible 


The library held 13 picture exhibitions dur 
ing the year, of which nine were sent out by 
the Library Art Club \ library training 


class was started, Nov. 1, with five members 
“There are many things which tl 
should do It should do 
school ar 


more juvenile, more 
work; it should have more deliveries: a bib 
liography of Westfield should be compiled 
there should be more newspaper indexing and 
more book analyzing; there is valuable m 
terial in the library that cannot be utilized, 
and it should be put in condition for us 
the manuscripts should be cared for This 
work cannot be done without help, and we 


have this help from the class wh re re 


ceiving instruction 
“The library has been 
economical manner. Many people would call 
it a parsimonious manner. About 4000 hooks 
have been repaired at a saving of 
The use of a mimeograph has saved a 


dministered im an 


f fully $soo 


printing bill. Every scrap of paper is saved 
until it has been used on both sides. Home 
made paste is used, and many other economics 
have been practiced. An account of this 


brary’s economical administration was printed 
by the New Hampshire Library Commission, 
without mentioning this library 


Weymouth, Mass Tufts 1 (23d rpt., 
1901.) Added 743; total 21.2095 Issued, 
home use 57.514, of which 27,287 were drawn 
through the six delivery stations, the Fogg 


Library and the high school (fict. incl. juv 
740) New registration 348; total registra- 
tion 4150 


Good progress has heen made n aking the 
library available thr ugh its printed « italogs 
Class list no 2, covering biography, history 


7 
¥ 
a 
| 
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and travel, has been completed, and class list 
no. 3, dealing with art, literature, etc., is well 
advanced. “The three class lists will form 
the foundation of all the catalogs of the li- 
brary, the new books being cataloged in 
annual supplements or bulletins. In a grow- 
ing library the only complete catalog must 
necessarily be the card catalog.” 
FOREIGN. 

Bibliothéque Nationale. On May 6 the 
numerous friends and admirers of M. Léopold 
Delisle celebrated the cinguantenaire of that 
well-known librarian by presenting him with 
photographs of a complete ms. of the 12th 
century preserved in the archives of the Vati- 
can (of which only 100 examples have been 
done), and also of a ms. in the Turin Library, 
which at one time belonged to the Duc de 
Berry, brother of Charles v. The donation 
took place in the presence of a representative 
gathering of distinguished Frenchmen —the 
Prince de Broglie, the Duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, the Comte Delaborde, the Comte 
Durieu, and the Duc de la Trémoille —and a 
graceful little speech was made by M. Himly. 
M. Delisle. who was born in 1826, has been 
the librarian-in-chief of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale since 1874, into the management of 
which he has introduced many improvements. 
— Atheneum, May to 


Bodleian L. Oxford, Eng. The library 
will celebrate its tercentenary next October. 
It was on Noy. 8, 1602, that, by the munifi- 
cence of Sir Thomas Bodley, the present 
foundation was thrown open to the public. 
It can hardly be said to have arisen from the 
ashes of its predecessor, for hardly even 
ashes of the former library were left to rise 
from. That earlier library, founded by Hum- 
frey, Duke of Gloucester, about 1450, had been 
completely broken up and dispersed after an 
existence of about a century, and the univer- 


sity either could or would do nothing to 
repair the loss. It was at his own expense 
that Sir Thomas undertook to refit the bare 


Humfrey’s library, to stock it 
with books and to endow it with funds. He 
spent a fortune upon it, and had the foresight 
to secure to the library the right to receive 
from the Stationers’ Company a copy of every 
book published in England. This right is 
shared by the British Museum and the public 
libraries at Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin, and is now embodied in the copyright act. 
The Bodleian Library contains 600,000 bound 
volumes, among which are 30,000 volumes of 
manuscripts and literary treasures. 


walls of Duke 


Jerusalem. Plans for a Jewish National 
Library are being formed by Dr. Joseph 
Chasanowitzsj. It will be housed in a build- 
ing to be erected at a cost of $18,000 in Con- 
sul street, Jerusalem. 


Montreal, Can. The finance committee of 


the city council has reported in favor of the 
acceptance of 


Andrew Carnegie’s offer of 
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$150,000 for a public library building. The 
report stipulates that “the city shall have the 
management of the said library, and shall pro- 
vide for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to control the choice of the books 
which will compose the library, so as to 
ensure the usefulness and moral character 
thereof.” 

It is intended, “to prevent difficulties which 
may arise over the choice of books,” that the 
library shall be “chiefly a reference and con- 
sultation library, comprising volumes bearing 
upon the subjects mentioned hereafter: 1. 
All books, newspapers and reviews treating 
upon chemistry, physics, mechanics, metal- 
lurgy, etc. 2. Historical and philosophical 
works, classical works bearing upon art and 
literature, together with volumes of fiction of 
a high character.” 

Ontario, Canada. Travelling libraries. The 
report for 1901-2 of Rev. Alfred Fitzpatrick, 
of Nairn Centre, Ont., agent and secretary of 
the Reading Camp Movement of Ontario, 
Canada, appears in a pamphlet of 58 pages, 
with many illustrations. Much of the report 
is devoted to general description of the ef- 
forts made to secure not only library priv- 
ileges, but regular medical attendance for the 
men in the Canadian lumber camps, and the 
gratifying results already assured. In his 
report Mr. Fitzpatrick says: “Last season 
three reading shanties were built, as an ex- 
periment, and small libraries were sent to a 
few other camps. These three reading shan- 
ties proved so attractive to the woodsmen, 
and seemed to the employers of so much 
value, that this year some 12 or 15 other em- 
ployers have voluntarily put up such build- 
ings for their men—some firms building 
three or more — so that this season there are 
in all 27 reading camps or reading rooms sup- 
plied with books, daily and weekly papers, 
magazines, games, etc. How much this means 
to those workmen, only persons familiar with 
the ordinary woodsman’s and miner's life can 
fully appreciate.” The librarian of the asso- 
ciation is Mr, E. A. Hardy, librarian of the 
Lindsay Public Library, who reports that “34 
boxes of books and magazines have been sent 
from 21 places to the camps in Ontario dur- 
ing the current winter. Nothing seems more 
certain than this, that this work ought to ex- 
tend until it embraces every lumber and min- 
ing camp in the province. That would mean 
some 500 reading camps. This is unques- 
tionably too much to ask of private effort, 
and should be undertaken by the Ontario gov- 
ernment. Two ways are open, either to make 
it compulsory upon employers to provide these 
camps, or to extend the public libraries act 
to cover these camps. The latter appears 
much the better way. By treating the lumber 
or mining company as the trustees of the 
reading camp, a clause could be inserted in 
the public libraries’ act, to extend its pro- 
visions to these camps, though limiting the 
grant to $50 or $75 for each camp, and, of 
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course, confining this provision to those com- 
panies who erect a reading camp.” 

While at first it was planned to use the 
travelling library as the special factor in this 
reading camp work, it has been found that 
the frequent possibility of contagious dis- 
eases in camps and the consequent possible 
transmission of disease through the books, 
and the hard wear to which books are sub- 
jected, make small permanent “reading camp” 
collections greatly preferable. For the work 
last year the Department of Education 
granted the sum of $1200 for books, and 
“has placed an item of $2000 more in the es- 
timates for further extending librarv privi- 
leges to these and other isolated localities.” 
while public contributions have amounted to 
over $1800 additional. It is proposed “as soon 
as the funds warrant it” to pay Mr. Fitz- 
patrick from July 1, 1900, “at the rate of $700 
per year, at least, exclusive of board and trav- 
lling expenses.” The report contains many 
letters from lumber camp owners, managers 
and foremen, approving of the movement and 


expressing their willingness to co-operate 
in it, 

South Australia P. L., Museum and Art 
Gallery, Adelaide. (Rpt., 1900-01.) Added 


1868; total 46,266. Statistics of use are not 
given, “because the public have free access 
to the shelves, and generally replace the books 
which they have used.” There were 70,754 
visitors on weekdays and 6522 on Sundays, 
an increase of 59360 over the previous year, 
attributed to the larger purchases of new 
books, 

South Wellingion (New Zealand) F. P. L. 
The library has moved into the new building, 
just completed, and formal opening exer 
cises were held on May 7. The land upon 
which the library now stands was originally 
set apart by the government for a police 
station, but in 1878 its transfer for library 
purposes was effected. Although a site was 
thus secured, the library committee had no 
funds, and so for years no progress was made. 
In February, 1896, a gift of £500 for books was 
received from William Booth, and in March 
of that year the library committee offered to 
transfer to the city the site vested in it if the 
council would undertake to erect a building 
to cost not less than £1000. This offer was 
accepted in July, 1806, the council promising 
to erect a suitable building “as soon as pos- 
sible.” Nothing was done, however, until 
August, 1900, when a report was presented on 
the subject by the city council, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1901, the library committee of the 
council recommended the immediate erection 
of a library building in Reddeford street. The 
report was accepted, bids were promptly re- 
ceived and accepted in August, and in De- 
cember last Herbert Baillie was appointed 
librarian. The new building is regarded as one 


of the most attractive libraries in the colony. 
The interior has been conveniently arranged, 
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and there is a brightness of appearance that 
immediately gives the visitor a pleasant im- 
pression. From the street the visitor enters 
a commodious vestibule (25 ft.x 16 ft.), off 
which, on the left, are the newspaper room 
(21 ft.x 15 ft.) and the librarian’s office, and, 
on the right, the reading and magazine room 
(27 ft.x 15 ft.), and the boys’ room (15 ft. x 
15 ft.). The reading and magazine room is 
furnished with two upright desks for illus- 
trated papers, two tables, and three low desks, 
over each of which is a separate light. Di- 
rectly fronting the entrance door is the space 
set apart for the circulating library. The 
space occupied by the library proper is 27 ft. 
6 in. x 11 ft. 6 in., and there is a barrier behind 
which the public cannot go. The volumes at 
present on the shelves number 1700, but there 
is accommodation for 8000. The librarian's 
office is so constructed as to command a view 
of all the other rooms on the ground floor. 
The whole of the upstairs portion of the 
building has been set apart for the giving of 
lectures and the holding of art, literary, and 
kindred exhibitions, and contains a large hall 
(47 ft. 6 in. x 27 ft. 3 in.) fitted with a plat- 
form and seating 150 to 200 people 

It is planned to hold a fortnightly series of 


lectures during the winter season. <A boys’ 
room is a feature of the building, where 
such as chess, dominoes, etc., may be 


games, 
enjoyed. No card games will be allowed 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Harvard Divinity School L. The library 
has received, by bequest of the late Prof. J 
H. Thayer, a collection of nearly 1000 volumes 
on New Testament study. 

La Crosse (Wis.) L. Assoc. The library 
received on May 23 a gift of $20,000 from 
the heirs of the late Charles L. Colman, made 
in accordance with the desire of the deceased 
It is to be used as a permanent endowment 
fund 


Carnegie library gifts 


Ashland, Ky. May 8. $28,000. 
Columbus, Ga, April 28. $25,000 
Dover, N. H. April 25. $30,000 


London, Eng. May 22. £10,000 to Green- 
wich borough. 


Manistee, Mich. May 12. $35,000. 


Middletown, O. 
cepted, May 8. 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) P. L. By the will of 
the late Mrs. Mary D. Bean the library re- 
ceives a bequest of $5000. 
Pittsfield, Mass. May 2. 
Seaboard Air Line travelling libraries. May 
8. $1000. 
Somersworth, N. H. 


April 1. $20,000. <Ac- 


$15,000 


May 22. $15,000, 
$60,000. 


April 26 


Taunton, Mass 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


Apter, Dr, Cyrus E., for several years cus- 
todian of the Smithsonian Institution deposit 
in the Library of Congress, has severed his 
connection with that library owing to pres- 
sure of other duties. He has been succeeded 
by Paul Brockett. 


Barnes, Walter Lowrie, of the New York 
State Library School, 1901-02, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Y. M. C. A. Library 
of Albany, succeeding A. A. Clarke, resigned. 


CHILps-Sprincer. Miss May Z. Springer, 
of the New York State Library School, 1890- 
1900, and Dr. Alpha G. W. Childs, of Madi- 
son, Ind., were married May 14, 1902, at In- 
dianapolis, Ind 


Converse, Miss Minnie L., of the New 
York State Library School, 1900-1901, has 
been appointed librarian of the Central Nor- 
mal School Library, Mt. Pleasant, Mich 


Eser.in, Viggo C., formerly on the staff of 
the New York Public Librarv, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Century Club, New 
York, succeeding J. Herbert Senter 


GLeENN-Brown. John Mark Glenn, one of 
the trustees of the endowment fund of the 
American Library Association, and well 
known to many of the members of the asso- 
ciation, was married on May 21 to Miss Mary 
Wilcox Brown, at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Glenn 
was for some years general secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn sailed for Europe on 
May 24. 


Hays, Miss Florence, assistant at the Osh- 
kosh (Wis.) Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Manitowoc ( Wis.) 
Public Library, succeeding Miss Henrietta 
von Briesen, resigned. 


Stuntz, Stephen C., assistant in the library 
of the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Catalogue Division 
of the Library of Congress. 


Tuurston, Miss Ada, special student of the 
Pratt Institute Library School, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library at Bel- 
mont, Mass. Miss Thurston is to assume the 
duties of the position Sept. 1. 


Woops, Henry F., librarian of the East St. 
Louis (Ill.) Public Library, has resigned 
that position, and has been succeeded by John 
E. Miller, principal of the East St. Louis 
High Grammar School. Mr. Woods’ resigna- 
tion came as a general surprise. He assumed 
charge of the library a little over a year ago, 
and had been active in developing it, par- 
ticularly in relation with the public schools of 
the city. For nine years before coming to 
East St. Louis Mr. Woods had been first 
assistant in the St. Louis (Mo.) Public Li- 
brary. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. Catalogue général 
des livres imprimés. Auteurs. Tome 8: 
Barrucand-Bauzon. Paris, Imp, nationale, 
1902. 2 col. 1262 p. 8°. 


CATALOGO GENERALE della libreria italiana 
dall’ anno 1847 a tutto il 1899; compilato 
dal Attilio Pagliaini: A-D. Pubblicato a 
cura dell’ Associazione tipografico-libraria 
italiana. Milan, 1901. 16+840 p. 4°. 

The first part of this much-needed work 
contains about 70,000 titles. The whole work 
is to embrace upwards of 200,000 titles. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY ECONOMY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. These subjects are now being 
revised for the Decimal classification, and 
every one interested is asked to send promptly 
any topics, subdivisions or suggestions. Mr. 
Dewey says: “The library school students feel 
the need of a minute classification of these 
subjects for their lecture notes and material 
so that we shall provide for every topic which 
promises to be useful. An early response 
from those who have suggestions will be ap- 
preciated.”. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Melvil Dewey, State Library, Al- 
bany, N. Y 
Crouzet, M. A. Etudes de bibliothéconomie : 

le classement des livres sur les rayons. 

Toulouse, Douladoure-Privat., 1901. 28 p. 

8°. 

Farmers’ Institute F. Ls. List of 
books contained in the 111 libraries in use 
April 1, 1902; comp. by A. B. Hostetter, 
secretary. Springfield, Ill. 1902. 23 p. T. 
The New York P. L. Bulletin for May 

contains check lists of works on the theory of 

value, on wages, and on corn laws, recording 
only material to be found in the Astor branch, 


Newton (Mass.) F. L. Catalogue of photo- 
graphs of painting and sculpture. Newton, 
Mass., 1902. 

An _ excellent, well-printed catalog, ar- 
ranged in semi-historical order by schools, 
with sub-arrangement chronologically by ar- 
tists. There is an alphabetic author index of 
artists and sculptors. 


The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for May 
contains special reading lists on “The Balkan 
states, Turkey, and eastern question,” and on 
Frank R. Stockton. 

Turts L., Weymouth, Mass. Class list no. 2: 
Biography, history, travel, 1879-1902. Wey- 
mouth, 1902. 4+-85 p. 1. O. 

A clear, well-printed class list, followed by 
an author index. 


| 
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Wisconsin. List of books for township li- 
braries; issued by the 
May, 1902. Madison, 1902. 344 p. O. 
As usual, this list, while designed for 

teachers, is useful and interesting to librarians 

engaged in work with children or with 

schools. It is prefaced by the Wisconsin li- 

brary law, and by brief suggestions regarding 

purchase and handling of books. The lists 
are graded, and classed under grades, each 
entry being numbered consecutively. There 
are annotations and useful references to 
specific subjects or chapters The annotated 
list includes also a selection of books for the 
teacher and “good books for the farmer.” It 
is followed by an author and title index and 

a subject index. The list is supplied free to 

all Wisconsin teachers; the price to people 

outside the state is 25 c. 


state superintendent. 


FULL NAMES 
The following are supplied by Catalogue Division, 
Library of Cx ngress 
Beach, Elmer Henry, 1861-, Thorne, William 
Winter, 1870- and Rouech, August Eugene, 
1856- (The American and accounting en- 
cyclopedia. . .); 


3ecker, Frank Silvester, 1865, and Howe, 
Edwin Dewey, 1865- (New York civil and 
criminal justice. . .): 

Brorup, Rasmus Peterson, 1851- (The race 


question in the United States) ; 

Callahan, Charles Edward, 1845- 
ferry); 

Corrothers, 
cat club) ; 

Craig, Arden Llewellyn (Outlines of the civil 
government) ; 

Cronholm, Neander Nicolas (A history of 
Sweden) ; 

Dame, Lorin Low (Handbook of the trees of 
New England... .); 

Donahue, Daniel Douglas, 1864- (A treatise 
on petroleum and natural and manufac- 
tured gases); 

Firey, Milton Jacob 

French, Nathaniel 
activities) ; 

Gaffield, Erastus Celley, 
message ) ; 

Gilbert, John Newton (Through the garden 
with Jesus) ; 

Harding, Mrs. Caroline Hirst Brown (The 
city of the seven hills 

Harris, Cicero Willis (The ‘sectional strug- 


( Fogg’s 
James David, 1869- (The black 


(Infant salvation) ; 
Stowers, 1854- (Animal 


1840- (A celestial 


gle) 
Hickox, William Eugene, 1858- (The corre- 


spondent’s manual 

Holton, Martha Adelaide (The 
primer ) ; 

Hornbrook, Adelia Roberts (Key to primary 
and grammar school arithmetic) ; 

Isham, Frederic Stewart (The strollers) ; 

Kilbourne, Edward Warren (Memory and its 
cultivation) ; 

Liljencrantz, Ottilie 


Holton 


Adaline (The thrall of 


Leif the lucky) ; 
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McCauley, William Fletcher, 1858- (The 

Bible story) ; 
McClelland, Thomas Calvin, 1869- (Verba 


crucis) ; 

Mcllvaine, 
S181): 

McMillan, Duncan Bhann (The Bible search 
light thrown onto Mormonism) ; 

Mandeville, Charles Edward 
manual and pocket ritual) ; 

Marks, Jeannette Augustus 
ical outline of English literature) ; 

Mixer, Albert Harrison, 1822- (Manual of 
French poetry. . .); 

Morton, Henry Holdrich, (Genito-urin- 
ary diseases and syphili 

Muir, Henry Dupee, 1870- 
fancies) ; 

Norton, Henry Hammatt (Ping-pong) : 

Oliver, George Fletcher, 1853- (Soul-win- 
ners’ secrets); 

Page, Charles Nash, 
and training) 

Peterson, Hans Christian (First 
English composition) ; 

Pinson, — Washington (In white and 
black. 

Powers, ‘dew Huntington, 1859- (The art 
of travel); 

Pratt. Stephe n Rensellaer, 1843- (Supplement 
to Pratt’s mining laws of Colorado and lo- 
cators’ manual); 

Riley, Cassius Marcellus, 1844- 
the nature, effects and 
poisons 2 

Savage. Giles Christopher, 1854- 
myology. . . .) 


James Hall (St. Francis of As- 
( Minister’s 


(A brief histor- 


(Songs and other 


1860 (Canary breeding 


steps in 


( Toxicology ; 
detection of 


(Ophthalmic 


Bibliograpby. 


BaLowin, James. The book lover: a guide 
to the best reading. Rev. ed... 
and additional matter. Chicago, A. C 
McClurg & Co., 1902. 292 p. D 
A new edition of this useful little manual. 

Some of the ch: apters have been rewritten, 

the pedagogical features have been modified 

or omitted, and the book lists have been 
brought down to date 


B. Benr’s Vertac, Berlin W. 35, has begun 
the publication of an /nternationale Biblio- 
graphie der Kunstwissenschaft, edited by Ar 
thur L. Jellinek, of Vienna. The first num 
ber covers January and February, 1902, and 
records the titles of about 600 books and ar 
ticles on the subject in periodicals, year 
books, ete., and, in some cases, in newspapers 
The bibliography will be published bi-monthly 
Each volume will contain a full subject index 
(10 marks per year.) 


Copyricnt. Gesetze 
allen Landern nebst den darauf beziiglichen 
internationalen Vertragen und den 
mungen tiber das Verlagsrecht, 


with new lists 


tiber das Urheberrecht in 


3estim- 
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gesehen von Prof. Ernst Réthlisbergen- 

Bern. Leipzig, G. Hedeler, 1902. 418 p. 

8°, pap., 10 marks. 

The most comprehensive and authoritative 
work in existence on the subject. 

De Morcan, A: On the difficulty of correct 
descriptions of books. Chicago, [Biblio- 
graphical Society of Chicago,] 1902. 34 p. 
O. $1. [300 copies. ] 

Originally printed in “Companion to the 
almanac; or, year- -book of general informa- 
tion for 1853,” London, p. 5-19, and now re- 
issued for the first time. The essay, while in- 
teresting reading, does not so much point out 
the difficulties of correct description of books 
in general, as it notes the errors of some ig- 
norant or careless bibliographers, so-called, in 
describing certain books. Mr. A. G. S, Jo- 
sephson contributes an editor’s note, giving 
biographic data of Professor De Morgan, and 
a list of such of his works as are of more or 
less interest bibliographically. A typograph- 
ical error on p. 21-22, where several lines of 
text have been transferred, is rectified by the 
issue of a corrected impression of the page 
which will be sent to purchasers. 


Dyetnc. Gargon, J. Répertoire général ou 
dictionnaire méthodique de _bibliographie 
des industries tinctoriales et des industries 
annexes depuis les origines jusqu’a la fin de 
l'année 1806: Technologie et chimie. Paris, 
Gauthier-Villars. 3 v. 8°, 100 fr. 

ENGLAND, Geology. Avebury, Lord. The 
scenery of England and the causes to which 
it is due. New York, Macmillan, 1902. 
26+-534 p. il. 8°, net, $2.50. 

Contains a bibliographical appendix of 15 
pages. 

Fiction. Wegelin, Oscar, comp. Early 
American fiction, 1774-1830: a compilation 
of the titles of American novels, written by 
writers born or residing in America, and 
published previous to 1830. Stamford, 
Ct., published by the compiler, 1902. 32 p. 
8°, pap. [150 copies. ] 

The work is complementary to the author’s 

“Early American plays, 1774-1830,” published 


by the Dunlap Society in 1900. The author 
has discovered about 150 titles. 


INCUNABULA. Martin, J. B. Incunables de 
bibliothéques privées. Série 3. Paris, libr. 
Leclerc, 1902. 10 p. 8°. 

Reprinted from Bulletin du bibliophile. (40 
copies. ) 

Menina, J. T. Biblioteca hispano-americana 


(1493-1810). Tomo 4: Santiago de Chile. 
f°, 50 fr. 

Mitx. Rothschild, Henri de. Bibliographia 
lactaria. Deuxieme supplément (année 
1901) a la Bibliographie générale des tra- 
vaux parus sur le lait et sur I’allaitement 
jusqu’en 18909. Paris, Octave Doin, 1902. 
4+106 p. 4°. 

Panics. Burton, Theodore E. Financial 
crises and periods of industrial and com- 
mercial depression. New York, Appleton, 
1902. 9+ 392 p. 12°, net, $1.40 
The bibliography, pages 347-377, is compiled 

by Mr. Hugh Williams, of the Library of 
ongress. It is confined to books and ar- 

ticles in periodicals which refer exclusively 
to the subject. The list of periodical articles 
is arranged chronologically, and it is curious 
to note that it contains the title of no article 
published before 1837. 


PoLiTICAL THEORIES. Dunning, William Arch- 
ibald. A history of political theories, an- 
cient and medieval. New York, Macmil- 


lan, 1902. 25+ 360 p. 8°, net, $2.50 

Pages 327-345 contain a bibliography. 
Re.icion. Jastrow, Morris, Jr. The study 

of religion. New York, Scribner, 1902. 14 

+451 p. 12°, (Contemporary science series. ) 

$1.50. 

The bibliography (pages 399-415), selected, 
classified, and annotated, is composed almost 
entirely of works read by Dr. Jastrow him- 
self. More than 4oo titles are included. 


INDEXES. 

Nuova ANTOLOGIA: rivista di lettere, scienze 
ed arti. Indici trentennali (1860-1895). 
agiuntivi i sommari per gli anni 1896-1900. 
a cura di Guido Biagi. Roma, Paravia e c. 


1901. 334 p. 16 frs. 

Dr. Biagi has done an exceedingly useful 
piece of work in publishing these indexes to 
the first 30 years of the most valuable of 
Italian reviews. There are two parts, an au- 
thor index and a subject index, the first occu- 
pying 128 and the last 168 pages. A summary 
of the contents from 1896-1900 brings the work 
for practical purposes reasonably down to 
date. The dates of articles are given with un- 
usual and gratifying care. The article is cited 
first by the volume number; then if this vol- 
ume chanced to be in the second or third se- 
ries, this fact is noted in parentheses; and 
lastly both the page and the month and year 
are given. Such fulness is impossible in large 
indexes, but where considerations of expense 


permit, it is of great assistance to the reader. 
W: W. B. 
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Boston-Magnolia Meeting 
A. L.A. 


EMBERS of the A. L. A., visiting the Boston- 

Magnolia Meeting, are cordially invited to visit 

the offices of our Boston Branch, located in the Tremont 

Building at the Corner of Beacon and Tremont Streets. 

Those interested in the purchase of equipments for li- 

braries will tind this a convenient opportunity to inspect 
samples and secure prices or information of our lines. 

The beautiful State House Library, the Congrega- 
tional House Library on Beacon Street, the Boston 
Medical Association Library, and the Massachusetts 
Historical Library, both at Boylston Street and Fen- 
way, all contain interesting examples of our “all 
steel” stack work. The modern stack rooms in 
Boston have been exclusively equipped with our 
product. 

We shall also have at Magnolia an attractive and 
representative exhibit of our METALLIC LIBRARY 
FURNISHINGS to which the attention of visiting 
librarians is respectfully directed. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Jamestown, N. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


= 
brut 
= Ale 
= 
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AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
Libraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET New YorK. 


: 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Just Ready. 100 Copies Printed for Subscribers On/y. 


B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 
Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 
(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office, London 
24 sheets. Scale, 644 inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. . . 

The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu 
script plan from time to time to be kept up. 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 


miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, To ography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands. Water Ways, and River Frontages on the Hudson and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 


of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 
or destruction. 


The Original Drawing, ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is hand- 
somely reproduced for subscribers only, in careful facsimile on 24 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 
original as a Wall Map or mounted on linen if desired. It will be issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 


with leather (slip) case, 13 x 10 inches, or the 24 sheets (22 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfolio 
No more than roo copies have been printed and the engravings were erased as each sheet was printed off 
A few extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 
subscribers. 
Prices to Subscribers 
Mounted on linen to fold in book form with leather (slip) case. . . $30 met. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio... . . G25 met. 


The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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Books For Summer Reading 


Two Editions Exhausted Within a Week 


FACTS AND COMMENTS 


By Hersert Spencer, author of ‘‘ The Study of Sociology,” ‘* Education: Intellectual, 
Moral, Physical,” etc. Uniform edition. 1amo. Cloth, $1.20 wef; postage, 12 cents 
additional. 


On April 27 this venerable philosopher celebrated his eighty-second birthday. During the many years } 
spent in writing various systematic works, there have arisen from time to time ideas not fitted, in his judg- 
ment, for incorporation in them, but which he felt reluctant to let pass unrecorded, and at intervals 
during the last two years he has set down these thoughts for the benefit of an eager world. The topics | 
discussed are of general interest. At the hands of the unskilled they would be commonplace. From the | 
analytical brain of a philosopher of the greatness of Herbert Spencer—a greatness that bas extended over 
more than two generations—the subjects treated in this, his last volume, ac ding importance. 


Kate Bonnet Heralds of Empire 


The Romance of a Pirate's Daughter. By Being the Story of One Ramsay Stanhope, 


Lieutenant to Pierre Radisson in the 
Frank R. StockTon. [Illustrated by 
A. I. Keller and H. S, Potter. 12mo. Northern Fur Trade. By A. C. Laur, 


author of “Lords of the North.” | 
Cloth, $1.50. tamo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Strength of the Weak 


By Cuauncry C. Horcukiss, author of 
** Betsy Ross,” ‘‘In Defiance of the 
King,” etc. 12amo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Outlaws 


A Story of the Building of the Middle 
West. By Le Roy ARMSTRONG. I2mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Deep-Sea Plunderings 


By Frank T. BULLEN, author of ‘* The 
Cruise of the Cachalot,” etc. Illus- 
trated, Cloth, $1.50. 


| Many Waters 


A Story of New York. By Roserat 
SHACKLETON. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Damsel or Two 


By F. FraAnkrort Moore, author of *‘ The 
Bride,” ete. ramo. Cloth, 
1.50, 


Scarlet and Hyssop 


By E. F. Bryson, author of ‘* Dodo,” 
‘*Mammon & Co.,” ‘* The Luck of the 
Vails,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Those Delightful Americans 


By Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Way of Escape 
By GraHam TRAveRS, author of ‘‘ Mona 
Maclean,” Windyhaugh,” etc. 13mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Two Recent Volumes in Appletons’ Town and Country Library. Each, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


T’ Bacca Queen 


By T. Witson Witson, No. 311. 


A Welsh Witch 


By ALLEN Rang. No. 312. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, new york 
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Appletons’ Nature Books 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Associate Curater of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History 


Bird-Life—Popular Edition in Colors 


A Guide tothe Study of Our Common Birds. With 75 full-page lithographic plates, 
representing 100 birds in their natural colors, after drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. 12mo, Cloth, $2.co met; postage, 18 cents additional. 


Bird Studies With a Camera 


With introductory chapters on the Outfit and Methods of the Bird Photographer. Illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs from nature by the author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America 


With Keys to the Species, Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests, etc., and their Distribu- 
tion and Migrations. With over 150 illustrations. 12mo. Library Edition, $3.00; 
Pocket Edition, flexible covers, $3.50. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 


New edition. With 12 pictures of representative trees in colors, and over 200 drawings 
from nature by the author. With the botanical name and habit of each tree and 
a record of the precise character and color of its leafage. 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 met; 
postage, 18 cents additional. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 


New edition. With 12 orthochromatic photographs of characteristic flowers by L. W. 
BROWNELL, and over 200 drawings by the author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40 met; postage, 
18 cents additional. 


Familiar Features of the Roadside 


With illustrations by the author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


; Familiar Life in Field and Forest 


With many illustrations. 1amo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Insect Life—Wew Edition in Colors 


By JoHN Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology in Cornell University. With 12 
full-page plates reproducing butterflies and various insects in their natural colors, and 
with many wood engravings by Anna Botsford Comstock, Member of the Society of 
American Wood Engravers. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75 wef; postage, 20 cents additional. 


Familiar Fish—Their Habits and Capture 


A Practical Book on Fresh Water Game Fish. By Evceng McCartny. With an intro- 
duction by Dr. Davip Starr JorDAN, President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Plants—(Plant Relations and Plant Structures in One Volume) 


By Joun M. Coutter, A.M., Ph.D., Head of Department of Botany, University of 
Chicago. 12mo. Cloth, $1.80net. (One of the Twentieth Century Text-Books.) 


The Art of Taxidermy 


By Joun Row ery. Finely illustrated. 1amo. Cloth, $2.00. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, new york 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 
The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used almost exclusively by prominent libraries in the United States and Europe. 
The only machine that meets all the requirements of library card indexing. 


For | Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and delivers 
| it flat, and this without attachments of any sort. 
| 


Card Has a special library type, and, furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type, or color of ink on same machine. 


Indexing | Paper of any width may be inserted, cards of any size. 
To its conceded perfections— 
PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IMPRESSION, ETC.— 
The HAMMOND now adds A CROWNING GLORY 
The Best Manifolder, whether Quality or Quantity is Desired 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY a 


} 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A, 
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“Improvement the order of the Age.”’ 
FOR LIBRARY CATALOGUING AND INDEXING 
THE 


Premier Typewriter 


with Card Platen has been found invaluable. 


ORE than 50% of the large libraries, using the typewriter 
for indexing, employ the Smith Premier. It does the 
work required in the most satisfactory manner and without any 
difficulty. 
Used exclusively in such libraries as the Carnegie, at 
Pittsburg, the U.S. Patent Office Scientific, at Washington, and 
many others. Send for Free Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Corecess >. 


| 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OFPICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
PACTORY : 240-244 Eighth si. | U. 5. A. New York, Chicago, London. 


T7000" 


Strong Features 
of our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT are 


1. OUR EXPERIENCE, extending over many years and fitting 
us to supply ready information with regard to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Titles. Editions, and Bindings. 


2. THE STOCK to which we have access, comprising more of the 
standard and worthy publications of English and American 
houses than can be found elsewhere in the United States. 


4464646 


3. OUR SPECIALTY of finding and importing RARE BOOKS— 
duty free—for Libraries. 


4. PROMPTNESS in filling orders, and Satisfactory Prices. 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. TIicCLURG & CO., : : Chicago 


| 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF 


Lemcke @ Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
LONDON LEIPZIG PARIS 


UNDER THE SPECIAL DIRECTION OF THE MEMBERS OP THE FIRM 


Our facilities for supplying books, American net and regular; Foreign books from all 
countries — London books free of duty; Periodicals by subscription and in sets, and out 
of print books, are unsurpassed. The advantage of placing all orders with one firm is 
appreciated by the most prominent libraries. 


A Spanish Catalogue Raisonné, similar to our German and French Catalogues, is in 
preparation. 


We offer, at present, at lowest prices: 
American Journal of Philology—Journal of the American Oriental Society— 
American Journal of Archxology—Michaud’s Biographie Universelle—Daniel’s 
Thesaurus—The Bishops’ Bible—Murray’s Oxford Dictionary—Duruy, Histoire des 
Romains—Hall, Travels in N. A.—Wynne, British Empire in America and many 
other valuable works. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENTED BOOK 
MAILING CORNERS 


GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES 
In Plain and Imprinted with Firm’s Address 


‘Woncest 
PAT. 26 1895 


(BEST CORNER MADE.) Plain goods always - pee. Send for Price List 
with Samples. 
| ADAPTED TO ALL SIZES | C. C. ANDREWS, Treasurer 
__OF BOOKS 81 Mechanic Street, Worcester, Mass. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER COMPANY 


Make a business of fitting Library and all other 
kinds of shelving with Easy Rolling Ladders. 


This cut shows one of 10 or more styles they 


make. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER CO., 
65 Randolph St., - CHICAGO 
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H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
geace, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 


Established 1816, om 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (*' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 387 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Oedes: UNICODE and 4 Ro. 


LONDON: 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book market of the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelligently. 


We have classified our stock of books and knowledge, FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE, into 


(1) A Standard Library Catalogue of 2500 Books—a model library. 
2) Semi-Annual Clearance Catalogues of Book Bargains. 
e Make a Specialty of Pricing Lists. 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York 


JUST READY. 
The Annual Literary Index, 1901 


Including Periodicals, American and English ; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with Author-Index, 
Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principal Events. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcnuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation of members of the American Library 
Association and of the Lidrary Journal staff. 
Tue Annvat Literary Inpex complements the “Annual American Catalogue” of books, published each year, 

by indexing (1) articles in periodicals published during the year of its issue ; (2) essays and book-chapters in composite 

books ; (3) authors of periodical articles and essays; (4) special bibliographies ; (s) authors deceased ; (6) dates of 
principal events during the year. The two volumes together make a complete record of the literary product of the 


year. 


“ Of great value to all who would keep advised of the topics and writers in the periodical literature of the day.’’ 
—Universalist Quarter! 
** Good indexing could no further go." — The Nation. 


One vol., cloth, $3.50, net. 


ADDRESS THE OPPICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, (P. 0. Box 943, ) 298 Broadway, ¥. Y. 
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Are You 
Wasting Time? 


YOU ARE 


If you are trying to do reference work in 
your library without a current periodical 
index. We locate every article published 
on a particular subject in a large list of 
periodicals specially adapted to reference 
work, 


EVERY MONTH 


You can obtain a complete index to all 
subjects, authors, reviews, portraits and 
illustrations, in current literature for a 
trifling expense. 

It does the reading work of many as- 
sistants, and furnishes the information 
promptly when wanted. 

Sample copies and prospectus free upon 
application. 


The Cumulative Index 
168-170 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, 0. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BRYCE’S 


STUDIES IN 


HISTORY AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 


8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. Postage, 27 cents 

*¢It is no exaggeration to say that no man 
living is better qualitied to write upon these 
and kindred topics than the author of the 
‘American Commonwealth.’ The essays are 
all distinguished by that careful, painstaking 
research, profound learning, and scrupulous 
fairness and impartiality that have given Mr. 
Bryce’s previous works such remarkable 
vogue among the learned and cultured of 
both hemispheres. 

** The study entitled ‘ Hamilton and Toc- 
queville’ will undoubtedly possess peculiar 
interest for American readers.** 

Albany Law Fournal, January, 1902. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch) 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


| Gold Medal, Parie 
Expesitien, 1900 
Highest Award 
an-American 
| Exposition, 1901 
Geld Medal, 
Seuth Carolina 
Inter-State and 
West Indian 
Exposition, 1902 


The 

ONE-CENT 

PICTURES are 
4708 TIMES 
THIS SIZE 


Every Library should 
have the beautiful 


PERRY 
PICTURES 


Tury Cost 
on paper $36 by 8 assorted 


/ONE CENT EACH) as desired 
for §&1.00 


Masterpieces of Art, Reproductions of the world's 
great paintings. Historical Scenes, Statesmen, Musi 
cians, Artists, etc. 

Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue and two samples, 
one in the new Boston Edition. Large size, tive for 
twenty-five cents. 

Does your Library have The Perry Magazine? 


| THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box 5909, Malden, Mass. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


133, 135 and 137 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


1670 1670 LIBRARIANS 1902 


A reprint of the FIRST account in 
English of what is now NEW YORK, 
Daniel Denton’s « BRIEF DESCRIP- 
TION OF NEW YORK, FORMERLY 
CALLED NEW - NETHERLANDS,” 
with a bibliographical introduction and 
many notes of interest by Felix Neumann 
of the Library of Congress, 250 copies 
numbered, $1.50, net, 10 copies signed, 
(on Japan) $3.00, net, Svo, antique 
boards, uncut. 


The excessive rarity of this in the original 
form and the extreme difficulty experienced in 
obtaining the reprint by Gowans or the Pennsy}- 
vania Historical Society has induced the Bur- 
rows Brothers Company of Cleveland to issue 
the above, which they fee! sure will be appreci- 
ated by all of the smaller and the vast majority, 
of the larger Libraries throughout the country. 
Your earliest order is solicited (and advised), 


vs 
‘ 
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For 1902 


PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST |ANNUAL 
(Thirtieth Year) 


The forthcoming issue of Tue Pusiisuers’ TRADE List ANNUAL, to be ready in August, 1902, 
will contaio 


A COMPLETE INDEX 


tothe publishers’ catalogues contained therein. 


The books will be indexed by author, title and, 


practically, by subject or class. The name of series, the price, and name of publisher will also 
be given, so that any book contained in the ANNUAL may be located at once by whatsoever clue 
the user may have. The Index will be printed in two columns to the page, in readable type, 
full face letters being used to make reference to authors’ names more convenient. 

Tue TrApDe List ANNUAL has been for upwards of a quarter of a century indispensable to 
every one who has any interest in the purchase or sale of books. With the reference index 
to the books listed in the publishers’ catalogues its practical usefulness will be enhanced an 


hundred fold. 
The work will be offered in two styles: 


With the Index, . 


Without the Index, 


if ordered and paid for in advance of publication. 


‘es « 


Orders, stating whether the volume is desired 


with or without the index, should be registered at 


The Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


(P. O. Box 943) 


298 Broadway, New York 


(@8" We are the exclusive American agents for the new volume of the ENGLtIsH REFERENCE 
List which will be ready in July. Price, in two volumes, strongly half bound, $5.00 me. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, BD. C. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


P. F. VAN EYVEREN, 
60 Ann Street, New York. 


Library Numbers, all kinds. 
Paper Book Covers, best kind. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Herringshaw, T. W., Encyclopedia of American Bi- 
ography of the roth Century. 1898. 


Pratt Institete Free Ryerson St., Breoklyn, 


Master Car-Builders’ Association Transactions, com- 
plete set. 

Harper's Weekly, Feb. 16, 1901. 

Public Library Journal, no. 5, Jan., 1898. 

Stanford University Library, Stanford University, Cal. 

Library Journal, Nov., 1897. 


State Library, Des Moines, la. 
Kady, by Patience Stapleton. Chicago, Belford, 
Clarke & Co., 1888. 


"SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A YOUNG LADY with ‘fone of A.B., and a stu- 
dent of two years in the Albany Library Soheet. 
with seven years’ subsequent experience, would like 
a position, Letters and references. Address D., 

care of JouRNAL. 


A Lisnantal having had the training of the 

New York State Library School and six years 
of experience, desires a position. Address N. Y., 
care of JOURNAL. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FoR SAL E. _—Beoke bought before the war, 
and others. Liérarians, Readers, ATTENTION ! 


Write for particulars and list to FRANK BRUEN, 
Bristol, Conn. | 


W ANTED.— —Position as assistant in library. Sev- 

eral months’ experience at Astor Library and 
in indexing elsewhere. References given. Address 
H. V. M., care of Lisrary JOURNAL. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of Tur 
Book BuvER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1379. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty ef the correct arranging and Icttering of works in 
foreign 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C0., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai/ Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
sbtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 
~ Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 

ates. 


TERMS OW APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


Magazines. I will undertake 


to supply any 


STANDARD INDEX CARD 
4/2 -1/4 Seventh: Jt Philade 2a 


| 
per copy depending upon its market value, RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. | 


magazine or review published, at a price 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. Plain Panted huted & Aaurately luelut Fer a 

I have considerably over 500,000 magazines makes of Quahly Lrecutiand 

in stock, and the assortment is as varied cuaranteed dd Si ONES 
Mphabelical Subdivisians us SAME 


paces 


as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- PC @ () C5) C8) 
like query with list of wants will be met by cantheree OR PULL SIZE 


&@ prompt and business-like reply. . . . 5,000,000 Cards Carried in Stock 
As we guarantee quality and perfect accuracy, ample 


174 Felton St.,N. Y. City. time is given to Librarians to test goods before 
A. S. CLARK, (Opposite St. Paul’ 8.) payment is expected 
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HENRY MALKAN, 
Library Department. 


TO LIBRARIANS: 


Some important facts well worth remembering when you are about placing 
orders are that we carry in stock a large assortment of subscription books which we 
sell at sweeping reduction from publishers’ prices. Discounts varying from 25 per 
cent. to 60 per cent., and what’s more to the point we will gladly take back any book 
or set of books which do not give perfect satisfaction and come fully up to expecta- 
tions. This we believe to be one of the most generous offers ever made by a book- 
seller, and gives conclusive proof of the faith we have in our prices and the books 
we sell; the offer is all the more striking when you consider the fact that it applies 
to subscription.books, which are not generally carried in stock by the trade, and even 
when ordered very seldom furnished, the usual reply to such orders being, “sold 
by subscription only,” “cannot furnish,” “can furnish only at list price,” etc., etc., 
as well as to current trade books. Another fact which we wish to impress upon 
your memory is that we furnish any book that may be in print, a great many out- 
of-print books, and almost any book that ever was printed, if given a reasonable 
amount of time to hunt it up. There are still a few librarians who seem to think 
that because we have not been in business for 50 years or so that we cannot fill 
orders as well as the longer established houses, and to all such we say, send us a 
trial order and you will become one of the large number of librarians who are our 
enthusiastic supporters, or correspond with us and we will send a formidable array 
of names of the most prominent librarians who will gladly vouch for what we say. 
Having correspondents in the various book centres of Europe, we are in a position 
to obtain, and consequently to furnish Books at the lowest prices. Books for 


libraries imported free of duty. 
A FEW BARGAINS 


BREWER’S WORLD'S BEST ORATIONS. 1o vols. Half morocco, 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 30vols. Cloth. J. Knight Co. $37.50..met, 15. 
CENTURY DICTIONARY. 6 vols. Half Red Russia. $78.00 ...... net, 45.00 
WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 15 vols. Cloth. $15.00...... net, 4.50 j 
WARNER'S LIBRARY OF WORLD'S BEST LITERATURE. 30 vols. 
RAND-McNALLY’S STANDARD ATLAS. net, 6.00 
THE WORLD'S BEST MUSIC. Edited by Victor Herbert. 8 vols. os 
CENTURY LIBRARY OF MUSIC. Edited by Paderewski. 20 vols. LY. 


LORD’S BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY. 


QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 


HENRY MALKAN, 
1 William St. and 67 Stone St. (Hanover Square), New York City. 


Telephone: 6121 Broad. 
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$26.00 
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